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I  Art.  I.  Conftderations  upon  and  Morals.  Trar^Ud  from 
‘  the  French.'  8vo.  5?.  boards.  Robinfons.  London,”  1788. 

‘  fr  France,  as  well  as  our  own  country,  ingenious  writers 
have  often  employed  their  talents  on.tnifcellaneoufi  fubjeiSIs, 
'»oth  for  the  entertainment  and  indnu^ion  of  the  public. 
^  Alontaigne,  with  all  his  egotifni  and  occanonal  exuberance  of 
^arrative,  will  continue  to  rivet  the  attention,  of  his  readers  by 
'  ^at  vivacity,  ingenuoufnefs,  and  fund  of  fentiment,  which  pe« 
suliarly  diftinguilh  his  eflays.  La  Rochefoucault,.  La  Bruyere, 

!  |ind  Duclos,'  purfuing  Hkewife  the  path  of  moral  obferv/acion, 

I  Cave  delineat^,  with  great  fuccefs,  the  various  modifications  of 
the  human  charafter,  as  influenced  by  the  ftate  of.  fodety; 

I  'While  the  Tatler,  the  Guardian,  and  the  Spectator,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  any  of' the ‘more  recent  productions  of  the  kind^  remain 

ferpetual  memorials' of  the  happy  exertion  of  fuperior  abilities 
1  die  ufefl'I,  no  lefs  than  entertaining,  contemplation  of  life  and 

Cers.  The  author  of  the  prefeht  work  feems  to  have.fol- 
.1  chiefly  the  foqtfteps  of  the  three  laft’-mentioned  of.his 
I  countrymen;  but  without  the  ftudied  flirewdnefs  of  Rpehefbu- 
l'^ault,’.or  the  petfonal  deferiptions  of  La  Bruyere..  .  j  .. 
Many  are  the  definitions  of  wit  which  have  been  attempte.dl 
different  writers^  and  the  author  now'before  us  has  added 
■•ne  more  to  the'  number.  '  ‘  It  appears  to  mef*;  feys^he;  ‘  that 
'I  wit  may  be  called-,  die  knowWge  of  caufesj-  relations^  and 
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‘  eftefts.  Profound  wit  goes  back  to  caufes ;  that  which 
^  extended  embraces  relations  and  affinities ;  and  refined  wit 
^  confifts  in  immediate  judging  effecls.*  According  to  thi^  de^ 
ftnition,  Boyle  or  Halley  would  be  greater  wits  than  cither  Con¬ 
greve  or  Swift.  The  author  acknowledges,  and  certainly  with 
juftice,  that  Locke’s  definition  of  w’it  is  fuperior  to  his  own, 
Why,  therefore,,  fhould  he  have  attempted  a  different  cxplana.l 
lion  of  the  fubjedl,  and,  even  not  content  with  this  unnccefliry 
effort,  return  a  fecond  time  to  the  charge?  For  he  tells  us 
afterwards  that  ‘  wit  is  ^Jie  aptitude  of  thought,  and  thought 
*  itfelf*  The  man  who  thinks  moff,  and  is  molt  inclined  to 
‘  thinking,  polTcffcs,  to  the  higheft  degree,  the  gift  of  wit.’ 
This  fupplcmehtal  obfervation  is  as  unfatisfaiSlory  as  the  for¬ 
mer.  But  while  our  author  is  at  a  lofs  to  afeertain  the  real  na¬ 
ture  of  wdt,  he  is  far  from  being  unfucccfsful  in  the  profecution 
of  fentiment  on  a  variety  of  fubjedts.  We  lhall  prefent  our 
readers  with  his  remarks  on  courts  and  courtiers : 

<  Calloms  and  jargon  change  in  every  court,  but  flattery  will  ever 
be  the  determining  principle  of  fortune ;  and  the  fear  of  talents 
and  virtue  an  obftade  to  the  advancement  of  men  of  fuperlc: 
merit. 

•  If  flattery  ceafed  to  have  the  greatell  influence  in  a  court, !: 
might  be  concluded  that  government  had  lofl  fome  of  its  power; 
that  the  fovereign,'  the  minifters,  and  the  great,  had  lefs  influcnci 
upon  the  imagination ;  and  that  the  bonds  of  dependence  were 
weakened.  The  vices  and  virtues  of  a  government  are  fo  iinid 
that  it  is  Impaired  by  a  diminution  of  the  defefls  which  refult  from 
its  conftiiution, 

•  Courtiers  are  not  the  fnoft  enlightened  men  in  a  nation  and  yet 
they  are  thofe  who  decide  the  moil  quickly  upon  merit.  From  xk 
habitude  of  judging,  and  their  intereft  being  llrongly  excited,  thej 
derive  a  fuperior  nicety  of  diferimination,  which  fcldom  leads  ihet 
into  error ;  the  clearnefs  of  their  perception  is  extreme ;  and,  ficii 
things  apparently  indifferent,  they  draw  the  mod  important  cos- 
cluiions*  The  jelli  countenance,  and  every  thing  by  which  a 
may  be  difeovered,  falls  under  their  obfervation :  this  is  not  rational 
but  inftindive,  and  on  that  account  more  JufL 

•  A  man  in  the  ci^  enjoys  a  great  reputation,  to  which  mcnc 
wit  even  give  their  luffrage^  He  arrives  at  court,  and  there  41' 
an  important  places  A  courtier  at  firft  fight  difeovers  his  defers  ari 
incapacity,  and  the  celebrated  man  difappears  for  ever.  * 

•  Coottiers  rcffmble  children,- ivho  perceive  with  fuch  quickne: 

^and  fublilty  the  defeAs  which  eicape  the  obferv^ation  of  perfons  cs 
'mdre  experience.  ,  :  . 

'  «  Why  b  the  deceit  of  courtiers  lb  much  complained  of? 

.  only  necellary  to  learn  their  language  and  become  acquainted 
.  their  manners..  There  is  no  more  perfidy  in  a  court  than  b  ? 
.  or  in  a  family  whofe  interclls  arc  divided  but  it  is  cor.ceJf^ 
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under  Icfs  vulgar  appearances.  To  miftakc  the  forms  of  politenefs 
for  real  fentiments,  is  the  grofleft  ignorance.  Women  fay  an  opera 
is  frightful :  is  fuch  an  expreifion  to  be  literally  conflrued  ?  A  man 
fays  to  his  eaual,  to  his  inferior  even*  that  he  is  at  his  fervice :  are 
we  to  conclude  from  this  that  he  is  ready  to  obey  him  ?  The  polite 
exterior  of  the  court  has  at  lead  the  merit  of  concealing  its  interior 
deformity. 

«  Men  at  court  feek  after  power  and  grandeur,  and  are  drawn 
towards  him  who  is  invefted  with  thefe  attributes.  It  is  felf  love 
which  leads  to  error  in  the  ardent  purfuit  of  objefts;  it  exaggerates 
their  value  to  the  imagination,  and  contributes  more  to  deceive  than 
the  artifices  of  others. 

*  The  garden  of  the  Thuillcries  is  unfrequented  in  winter.  In 
the  fame  manner  courtiers  abandon  men  in  difgrace.  Could  the  trees 
in  this  garden  make  any  reafonable  complaint  againft  thofe  who  fought 
not  their  (hade  when  covered  with  hoar  froft  ? 

*  At  court  there  arc  but  two  forts  of  perfons  who  produce  great 

effeft - princes  and  minillers.  Men  make  way  for  the  former,  but 

run  to  meet  the  latter.  Greatnefs  produces  refpeft  ;  it  is  excited  by 
power. 

*  There  is  no  place  at  court  except  for  the  great  and  the  little. 
Men  of  middling  rank  cannot  exilt  there.'  Eminert  merit  may 
fometimes  (hew  itfelf— — but  as  a  phenomenon  and  tranfient  as  a 
comet. 

‘  People  at  court  have  not  more  wit  1  than  others;  but  they  are 
they  who  know  bed  how  to  do  without  it.  They  are  accuftomed 
from  infancy  to  fee  objefts  of  a  certain  height,  to  meafure  the  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  fociety,  and  to  range  men  in  clades.  Regards 
and  attention  form  a  part  of  their  education,  and  exerciie  them  in 
this  cuflom.  They  have  a  certain  facility  of  expreifion  which  4s  en- 
gaging,  and  different  manners  of  rendering  the  fame  thing.  Hence 
It  comes  that  their  company  is  more  agreeable  tiian  that,  of  a  man 
of  private  fociety,  who,  although  he  may  have  the  advantage  in  un>  . 
derilanding,  fees  with  the  prejudices  of  his  fituation,  and  expreifes 
himfelf  with  lefs  delicacy. 

*  Renown  can  find  no  place  in  a  court.  Courtiers  can  fuffer  no 
advantages  which  are- out  of  the  power  of  favour  to  confer. 

*  Thefe  men  are  really  great  philofophers.  Nobody  appreciates 

human  weakqefs  better  than  they  do,  ,feorti^  better  -  acquainted  with 
littlenefsfof  mind.  ^  The  fuccefs  of  their  ,  flatteiy  is  the  bed  proof  of 
this  adertion.  '  '  , 

*  Men  who  think  themfclves  ambitious  are  frequently  full  of  no¬ 

thing  but  the  littlencfles  of  vanity.  The  exhibition  of  the.  anti¬ 
chamber  is  fuificivnt  for  mod  of  diem.  The  man  really  ambitious 
wilhes  to  agitate  and  govern  the  world. .  • 

*  The  moll  flattering  dominion  is  that  over  mens  minds.  What  is 
the  influence  of  a  minider  compared  with  that  of  the  heald  of  a 

fcft?  -  .  .  .  ^ 

*  Self-love  finds  its  enjoyment  in  the  fufiPrages  and  approbation  of 
acn^;  but  thedad  degree  of  pride  is  to  enjoy  their  contempt.* 

^  ^  G  2  -  Amidf^ 
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Amidft  the  ingenious  refleftions  of  this  author  we  may  fre¬ 
quently  difeover  an  imitation  of  preceding  writers.  He  fome- 
times  dilates  the  condenfed  maxims  of  Rochefoucault  into  the 
fize  of  an  eflay ;  and  at  other  times  feems  to  fabricate  a  moral 
portrait  with  an  eye  to  the  charafters  of  La  Bruyere ;  from 
whom,  however,  he  differs  in  this  refpe£f,  that,  while  the  cha* 
raiders  of  the  latter  arc  often  perfonal,  th’ofe  of  our  author,  on 
the  contrary,  appear  to  be  drawn  chiefly  widi  the  alfiftance  of 
the  imagination.  As  a  fpecimen  of  his  performance  in  this  kind, 
we  fhall  exhibit  his  charafter  of  a  perfonal  woman  : 

•  Chephifa  is  wholly  taken  up  with  hcrfelf ;  every  part  of  her 
converfation  points  to  this  only  centre.  She  fometimes  appears  to 
depart  from  it,  but  infenfibly  returns ;  and,  as  (he  is  miftrefs  of 
fome  addrefs,  it  requires  penetration  to  follow  her  through  all  her 
windings.  Her  Tole  and  continued  deiire  is  to  produce  effed^  in 
trifling  as  well  as  important  occurrences.  She  mufl,  at  all  events, 
engage  every  body’s  attention.  Chephifa  has  very  good  eyes,  but  a 
ilrong  light  incor^jnodes  them,  and,  on  entering  an  apartment,  flic 
defires  the  curtains  may  be  drawn.  A  high  chair  is  neceflary  to  her; 
and  the  houfes  where  fhe  viiits  are  provided  with  this  particular  piece 
of  furniture.  She  carries  bread  with  her,  and  the  water  (he  drinks 
is  poured  out  of  a  cafe-bottle :  it  is  perhaps  Seine  water ;  her  chair, 
her  bread,  and  water,  are  not  thofe  common  to  every  body.  Her  fer- 
vant  is  a  htiduc^  a  huflar,  or  a  negro  I  fhe  will  bie  diftinguilhed— 
the  converfation  is  always  led  by  Chephifa.  She  fpeaks  to  every 
body  apart ;  and  if  a  man  in  place,  or  a  minifter,  be  in  the  com* 
pany,  fhe  ukes  care  to  get  hold  of  him.  She  leads  him  afide,  and 
•never  fails  to  find  a  fubjeft,  (ipon  which  fhe  f^aks  to  him  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice.  Chephifa  fufftrs  with  impatience  the  praifes  of  others ; 
every  eulogium  fhe  hears  feems  to  be  a  theft  committed  upon  herfelf ; 
and  when  me  fpeaks  in  fiivour  of  any  perfon,  it  is  not  fo  much  to  do 
juftice  to  merit  as  that  her  difeernment  may  be  admired.  If  fhe 
fpeaks  of  a  fine  adion,  it  is  to  fhew  her  fenfibility  and  engage  attend 
tioD*.  If  file  be  warm  in  her  commendarions,  it  is  that  they  may 
the  fooner  be  ended.  Her  birth,  her  hufband,  children,  and  tafle, 
are  the  eternal  topics  of  her  converfation.  Speak  of  China,  and 
with  much  addrefs  you  will*be  brought  back  into  her  clofet,  to  her 
lap-dog,  or  to  fqmething  which  relates  to  herfelf.  You  cannot 
cfcapc ;  you  mull  "think  of  Chephifa.  There  is  not  any  body  Ihc 
x^lly  loves ;  her  hufband,  children,  and  all  thofe  'who  icem  dear  to 
her,  fhe  confidefs  no  more  than  as  fo  many  pofleflions  and  depen¬ 
dencies.  She  has  no  tafte  for  arts,  for  any- thing  which  imitates  na* 
Sure,  nor  for  nature  herfelf ;  none  of  thefe  fpeak  to  her  of  her  own 
f>erfoD.  Ail  her  attachments  are  formed  upon  motives  of  perfonal 
ability.  She  feems  to  love  Doris,  becaufe  he  is  convenient  to  her  at 
a  fupper  once  a  week  at  her  houfe ;  Criton,  becaufe  he  dangles 
after  her  in  a  public  walk ;  Dorimon,,. becaufe  he  is  a  a-la  mQ^y 
and  figoret  at  the  flippers  (he  gives ;  Artemenea,  becaufe  he  has  a 
.great  place,  and  his  friendfbip  gives  confideration ;  Damon,  becaufe 
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^  he  knows  a  few  ftories>  which,  when  (he  pleafes,  (be  makes  him 
%  relate,  and  has  him  contlniially  at  her  command  {  C^ifthenes, 

I  caufe  he  is  a  prince,  and  his  company  does  her  honour— he  is  like  a 
!  luflre  fufpended  in  the  iniddle  ol  her  drawing-room.  Finally,,  all 
I  thofe  who  know  and  vi(it  Chephifa,  have  each  their  part  to  aft,  or 
I  Tome  ofEce  to  fill,  either  for  her  amufement  or  interei^.  She  has  no 
I  fentiment,  and  would  be  glad  the  univerfe  were  a  mirror  whei^eih  her 
I  perfon  might  be  inccffantly  reflefted.*  '  -  " 

I  We  cannot  difmifs  this  work  without  remarking  that  it 
I  abounds  with  excellent,  fentiments,  juftly  and  pointedly  con* 

I  ceived,  and  contains  many  ufeful  as  well  as  interefting  oofeeva* 
I  cions  on  human  nature. 

i  .  ' 

is  Art.  II.  The  Hijlory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em^; 
H  '  pire.  By  Edward  Gibbony  Efq»  Volumes  I Vy  and 
^  .  4^0.  3I.  3s.  boards.  Cadell.  London,  1788. 

pi  [  Continued  from  our  lajl,  ]  '  . 

i  CHAPTER  FIFTH  or  fifty-fccond.— In  this  chapter  we  have 
R  ^  an  account,  of  the  fir  ft  fiege  of  Conftantinople,  and  of  the  fe- 
k  corid,  by  the  Arabs,-  and  of  their  failure  in  both  (p.  392—405) ; 
y  of  the  invafion  of  France  by  thein  fp.  405 — 412),  a  point  quite 
foreign  to  the  (iilyeft ;  of  the  civil  wars  among  the  SaraccM 
■  ■  (p.  412—416),  ail  equally  foreign  as  particular  niftory ;  of  the 
^  revolt  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain  from  the  caliphs  (p.  416— 418  L 
3  equally  foreign;  of  the  magnificence  of  the  caliphs  (p.418— 426)^ 
^  .and  its  coi^equences  on  their  private  and  public  happinefs 
I  (p-.42| — 422),  equally  foreign;  of  the  introauftion  arid  prp- 
‘  grefs  of  learning  among  the  Saracens  (p.  *413—431),  equally 
^1  foreign;  of  their  invanon  of  the  empire,  and  redufUon  of 
I  I  .Crete  (p.  43 1—436 ) ;  of  their  reduftion  of  Sicily  (p*  437-— 438), 
j  equally  foreign ;  of  their  expeditions  againft  Rome  (p.  430 — 443/9 
I  equally  foreign  ;  of  their  invafion  of  the  empire  again  (p.  443— 
1 447)  i'  the  diforderlinefs  of  the  guards  of  the  caliphs  (p.  447— 

;  equally  foreign;* the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  Cafaia- 
r|  thms  among  the  Saracens  (p.  449—452),  equally  foreign^ 
I  the  revolt  of  fhe  provinces  from  the  caliphs  (p.  45-t-— 458), 
i  equally  foreign;  and  the  fuccefles  of  the  empire  over  thein 
f  (P*  458—463).“  Mr.  Gibbon  is  ftfimgely  (lumbering  in  this 
t  chapter,  .over  his  o\yn  (cope, and  aim  in  me  hiftory.  He  forgets, 

?  that  he  is  writing  the  hiftory  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
i  caftern  empire.  'He  dreams  that  he  is  writing  a  hiftory  of  the 
;  Saraeensy  and  tracing  the  caliphaU  to  its  decline  and  fall.  And, 
.in’confequence  of  this  deluflon,  out  of  feventy-two  pages  in  this 

G  3  chapter. 
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chapter,  there  arc  only  twentjr-eight,  that  have  a  connexion 
with  Ac  hiftory.  The  reft  is  au  Ae  very  impertinence  of 
digreffion. 

The  hiftory  of  Ae  introduction  and  progrefs  of  learning 
among  the  Saracens,  is  endeavoured  to  be  conneCled  with  the 
gener^  hiftory,  by  Ais  arguments.  ‘  The  fword  of  the  Sara- 

*  cens*  we  arc  told  at  the  clofe  fp..  43 1 became  Icfs  for- 
^.midablc,  when  their  youA  was  drawn  away  from  the  camp 

to.  the  college/  But,  had  this  been  Ae  cafe,  Ac  introduc¬ 
tion  and  Ac  progrefs  Aoiild  have  been  only  noticed^  not  dwelt 
^on.  And  it  is  not  Ae  cafe,  even  upon  the  face  of  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon’s  own  hiftory.  For,  on  refuming  the  narrative  after  this 
account,  we  fina  not,  as  we  have  a  right  to  expeft,  this  ob- 
(ervatibn  exen|plificd  in  Ac  conduft  of  the  Saracens.  We  find 
indeed  the  reverfe  of  Ais.  We  find  them  more  triumphant  than 
ever,  over  Ac  empire ;  even  impofing  a  tribute  upon  it  (p.  432), 
even  infulting  Ae  emperor  moft  groisly  (p.  433),  and  even  im- 
preffing  ‘  Ac  coin  of  the  tribute  with  the  image  and  fuperferip- 

*  tion’  of  the  caliph  (p.  434).  Crete  and  Sicily,  too,  are  fub* 
dued  by  that  very  king  ^  Almamon,’  who  was  ‘  eng^ed  in  the 
^  introdiiftion  of  fordgn.  fcicnce’  (p*  434—438).  The  Arabs 
alfq  defeat  Ae  army  of  the  empire,  in  ,a  .grand  battle  after- 
waids  (p.  444— 445  ^  And  the  future  wcaknefs  of  Ae  caliphs 

duorders 
pro- 
revolt 

*  of  provinces*  (p-  452 — 456).  Withfuch  9i  ftumbling  pace 
does  Mr.  Gibbon  proceed  in  his  hiftory  !  . 

P.  435  he  fays' concerning  Crete :  *  I  cannot  conceive  that 

*  mountainous  ,ilbnd,  to Jurpafs^  or  even  to  equals  in  ftrtUity  the 

*  grtater  pah.gl  Spain.’  So  ipeaks  the  note.  Butj  In  the  veryj 
next  page,  the  text  tells  ,  us  of  fome  Spanijh  AnhSf  whom  he 


*.  thoufand  Moflenjs  were  .deftined  to  death  or  flavery;  a  fur- 

*  prlHng  degree  of,  population,  which  miift  atleaft  include  the 

*  inhabitants  of  the  dependent  diftrifts.’.  But  the  note  adds  ';  ‘yet 

*  I  cannot  credit  this  ejttreme  populoufneA.*  ,  Then  why  did  he 
infert.it  in.his  text?.-r-In  p.  435  we  are  told,.*  that  the  liberal 

*  Almamon  .was  fu^tently  engaged  in  the  r^oration  of  domeliic 

<  peace,  and  the  mtroduiElion  of  foreign  Iciehcei’  and  in 
very  next  words  are ' further  .'toli  *. under  the  reign  of 

‘  Almamon, ~  the  iflands  of  Crete  and  Sicily  were  fuhducd  by 
‘the  Arabs.’  .  . 

P.444' 
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P.  444.  *  They  breathed  at  Dorylaeum,  at  the  diftance  of 

*  three  days  •/  that  is,  three  days  after  their  flight  they  rcftcd 
at  Dorylaeum.  P.  46 1 .  ‘  Their  retreat  exafperated  the  quarrel  of 
‘  the  townfmen  and  mercenaries,*  that  is,  occafioned  a  quarrel 
between  them,  as  we  have  heard  of  none  exijling  before.  P.  397. 

‘  From— Elmacin  and  the  Arabian  phyficians,  lomc  dinars  as 

*  high  as  two  dirhems— may  be  deduced^  that  is,  it  may  be  deduced, 
that  there  were  fuch.  P.  395.  ^  Three  thoufand  pieces  of  gold* 
Ihould  be  as  in  Mr.  Swinton,  we  apprehend,  ^  three  thoufand 
‘  pounds  weight  of  gold  ♦.*  P.  397.  ‘  The  gold  dinars,*  which 
the  Saracens  now  coined  in  their  own  mints,  ‘  may  be'— eqtii- 
‘  valent  to  eight  (hillings  of  our  fterlmg  money  :*  when  there 
arc  nine  very  line  dinars,  at  this  time  preferved  in  the  Bodleian 
collc£llon  at  Oxford;  and  there  was  another  lately  in  that  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  fellow  of  Trinity  college  there ;  ‘  whbfe 
‘  valued  (ays  Mr.  Swinton  exprefsly,  ‘  according  to  weighty 
‘  amounts  to  about  thirteen  JhiUihgs  and  fixpence^  lEngli(h  mo- 

*  ney  P.  419.  .‘I  have  reckoned  the  gold  pieces,*  meaning 
(as  he  Jhould  have  faid)  the  dinars^  ‘  at  eight  (hillings  ;*  when 
he  ought  to  have  reckoned  them  at  leafy  for  thirteen  (hillings 
and  fixpence.  P.  438.  ‘  One  million  of  pieces  of  goldi*  he 
(hould  again  have  faid  dinarsy .  ^  about  four  hundred  thoufand 
‘  pounds  fterliiig  ;*  above  feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds.  And  in  p.  424.  a  perfon  ‘  confecrates  a  fum  of  two  hun-^ 

^  dred  thoufand  pieces  of  goldy  to  the  foundation  of  a  college  at 

*  Bagdad,  which  he  endowed  with  an  ample  revenue  of  fifteen 

*  thoufand  dinars  ;*  .when  tfie  dinars  and  ^e  pieces  of  gold  are 
the  fame  in  reality,  though  they  are  diftinguifhed  fo  muidi  by 
name. 

Chapter  SIXTH  or  fifty-third.— This  chapter  contains  an 
^iccount,  of  the  ^  royal  volumes  of  Conftantine  Porphyfoge- 
'  pitus*  (p/464— 460),  and  of  ‘  the  Legatio  Liutprandi,  Epif^ 

‘  copi’Cremonenfis,  ad  Nicephorum  Phocam*  (p.  468),  as  the 
fourccs  of  intelligence  for  Mr.  Gibbon’s  pfefent  chapter ;  of  the 
prefent  (late  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire  (p*  468— 470); 
of  the  general' wealth  and  populoufaefs  of  the  empire  (p.  471 — 
47^)  >  particular  (late  of  Peloponnefus  (p*  472— 478); 

of  the  revenue  of  the  empire  (p.  478 — 479) ;  of  the  pomp  and 
l^ury'of  the  emperors  (p.*  479—483) ;  of  the  honours  and 
titles' of  .  the  imperial  family  (p«  483—485);  of  the  titles  and 
namics  for  the  .officers  of  .the  palace,  tjic  army,^and  the  (late 
(p.  48  5— 487) ;  of  the  adoration,  pa^d  tQ  the  emperor,  recejv. 
,tioh  of  embafladors,  proceflions,  and  acclamations  (p- 487-490)'; 
marriage  of  the  Csefars  with  foreign  nations,  imaginary  law  of 

Mod.  Univ.  Hift.  xi.  78.  f  Ibid.  i.  196. 
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Conftantine  forbidding  it,  firfl  exception,  fecond,  diird,  &c. 
(p.  490—494) }  defpotic  power  and  coronation-oath  of  the 
emperor  (p.  495—496) ;  military  force  of  the  Greeks,  Sara* 
cens,  and  Franks  (p*  496 — 499) ;  tadlics  and  charadter  of  the 
Greeks-  (p.  500—502)^;  tadlics  and  charadler  of  the  Saracens 
(p.  502—504)  ;  the  Franks  or  Latins  (p.  504—506),  their 
charaftcr  and  tadlics  (p.  506—508)  j  the  difufe  of  the  Latin 
langua^efp.  508— 511);  the  period  of  ignorance  (p.  51 1-512)5 
die  revival  of  Greek  learning  (p.  512—515),  decay  of  tafte  and 
genius  (p*  SIS— 5*7)1  andwant  of  national  emulation  (p.  5 1 7~ 
518).  Thefe  arc  points,  fome  more  proper  for  a  note  than  the 
text,  fome  fo  wildly  devious  from  his  fubjedl,  and  all  fo  petty 
and  uninterefting ;  that  I  need  only  contraft  them  with  the 
often-cited  promife,  of  giving  merely  ‘  the  circumftances,^  the 

•  important’  circumftances,  and  the  *  moft  important/  of  the 
decline  and  fell  of  the  empire.  And  we  cannot  cenfure  ihis  laby¬ 
rinth  of  diereffions  and  minutiae  with  more  feverity,  than  by 
thus  contrafting  it  and  the  promife  together. 

Obfeure.  P.  473*  ‘  At  length  the  approach  of  their  hoftile 

<  brethren  extorted  a  golden  bull,  to  define  the  rights  and  ob- 

•  ligations  of  the  Ezzerites  and  Milengi.’  This  is  darker  than 
the  Delphic  oracle. — P.  479.  ‘  Yet  the  maxims  of  antiquity 

•  arc  ftill  embraced  by  a  monarch  formidable  to  his  enemies  5’ 
who  is  this  ?  ‘  by  a  republic  refpedable  to  her  allies  5’  which  is 
this?— P.  486— 487.  *  The  Franks,  the  Barbarians,  and  the 

•  Varangt  or  Englijh;^  who  are  thefe?  We  know  not  and  we 
cannot  guefs,  till  we  come  two  chapters  afterward^  to  find-  fome 
Scandinavian  pirates  *  faluted  wiA  the  title  of  Varangians  or 

•  corfeirs’  (p.  561 J  5  and  till  in.the  page  following  we  fee,  that 

•  the  new  Varangians  were  a  colony  of  Englijh  and  Danesy  who 
^  fled  from  the  yoke  of  the  Norman  conouer or*  (p.  562). — P.  467. 

<  This  fcholar  ihould  be  likewife  a  foldier  5  and  alas  !  Quintus 

•  Tcilius  is  no  more.’  We  underftand  not  this,  till  we  come  to 
p.  616  5  where  we. find  that  ‘  Q.  Tcilius  (M.  Guifehard)’  ana- 
iyfed  the  operations  of  Caefar’s  campaigns  in  Africa  and  Spain. 
00  ftrangely  does  Mr.  Gibbon  write,  to  ufe  Angular  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  aj^llations  without  any  explanation,  and  then  to  re-ufe 
them  with  one.  His  hiftory  is  thus  like  z  glow-worm^  and  car¬ 
ries  its  light  in  its  tail. 

Falfi  Englijh.  P.  473  mentions  *  a  golden  bull  to  define  the 
«  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Ezzerites  and  Milengi,  whofe 
«  annual  tribute  was  defhtedj  far  fixedy  ^  at  twelve  hundred 

•  pieces  of  gold,’  that  is,  dinars^  fomething  mone  than  our  old 
marks^ — P.  492.  ‘  By  this  impious  alliance  he  accompUJhedJ  for 
^omfUaiedy  ‘  the  mealure  cA  his  crimes.’ — P.  492.  ♦  No  con- 
f  feieration  could  difpcnfe  fromj  read  withy  ^  the  law  of  Con- 

♦  ftantinc.* 
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*  ftantine.’— P.  504.  Difccrn  and  opprefs  the  lafjituie  of  their 

‘  foes-’ 

ContradiiHm.  P.  493,  after  various  intimations  in  the  text, 
concerning  the  fcandalous  conduft  of  Hugo’s  famUy ;  and  after 
feveral  reftrences  to  and  quotations  from  Bifhop  Liutprand  iii 
die  note,  as  a  decifive  authority  for  them  j  Mr.  Gibbon  fweeps 
away  at  once  the  note  and  the  text  from  the  fece  of  authentic 
hiftory,  by  this  dafhing  ftroke  at  the  clofe;  *  yet  it  muft  not  be 

*  forgot,  that  the  Bifhop  of  Cremona  was  a  lover  of  fcandal.* 
Such  an  unlucky  hand  has  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  fetting  afide  his  own 
audiorities,  and  in  overthrowing  his  owm  narrative  ? 

Chapter  seventh  or  fifty-fourth.— —This  chapter  propofes 
to  be  ‘  fome  inquiry  into  the  doiftrine  and  ftory,*  of  whom  ?. 

‘  of  the  Paulicians’  (p.  5^o).  Thefe,  ‘  I  am  confident,’  lays 
Mr.  Gibbon,  ‘  gloried  in  their  affinity  to  the  apoftle  of  tne 
«  Gentiles’  (p.  521).  He  accordingly  recounts  their  origin 
(p.  522) ;  their  fcriptures  (p.  523) ;  their  not  worihipping 
images,  relics,  or  faints ;  their  confidering  the  true  crofs  as  a 
mere  piece  of  wood,  and  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  as  mere 
bread  and  wine  (p.  523)  ;  their  quaker-like  rejeflion  of  baptifm 
and  communion  (p.  523) ;  their  condemning  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment.as  the  invention  of  men  and  dasmons  (p.  524) ;  their  al¬ 
lowing  the  godhead,  but  denying  the  perfonality,  of  Chrift  j 
giving  him  a  body  merely  fpiritual,  that  wras  not  bound  and 
could  not  be  crucified  (p.  524) ;  and  holding  a  god  of  good- 
nefs  and  a  god  of  malignity,  (p,  524)-;  their  looftly  fpreading 
over  the  provinces  of  Afia  Minor  (p.  525),  the  perfecution  of 
them  (p.  526— 528),  their  revolt  (p.  528 — 530),  their  decline 
in  one  part  of  the  empire  (p.  530),  their  tranfplantation  from 
another  (p.  531) '»  ^^eir  continuance  in  their  new  fettlement 
^p.  531—533),  their  diftemination  from  thence  into  the  Weft 
(p.  533— 534),  their  perfecution  there  (p.  534—536),  and  their 
being  the  beginners  of  the  Reformation  (p.  536) ;  with  an  ellay 
at  the  end  of  all,  on  the  charadter  and  confequences  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  (p.  536—540).  This  is  obvioufly  fuch  a  detail  of 
little  and  infignificant  points,  fo  far  . as  it  relates  to  the  empire  at 
all ;  and  fuch  a  mere  diflertation  on  ecclcfiaftical  hiftory,  in  all 
the  great  remainder ;  as  is  equally  contrary  to  his  promife,  and 
repugnant  to  his  purpofe.  The*  pope  claims  all  temporal  au¬ 
thority,  *  in  ordint  ad  fpiritualia.’  And  Mr.  Gibbon,  like  an 
infallioie  monarch  in  hiftory,  abfolves  himfelf  from  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  his  prOmifes,  abfolves  himfelf  from  all  proprieties  of 
condudt,  and  arrogates  every  part  of  hiftory,  ecclefiaftical  or 
civil ;  in  ordir.to  fte  hiftory  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  hiftory 
only  of  its  decline  and  fall,  and  the  hiftory  only  of  the  moft  im- 
'  portant  circumftances  in  either.  ... 

p.  524, 
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P.  524.  *  Wc  cannot  be  farprifed,  that  they  fliould  have 
^  found  in  the  gofpeh  the  orthodox  myfteiy  of  the  trinity;-^ 
‘  the  rational  Chriftian  — was  offended,  tnat  the  Pauliciaus 
^  fliould  dare  to  violate  the  unity  of  God;— their  belief  and 
^  thefr  truft  was  in  the  Father,  of  Chrift,  of  the  human  foul, 

•  and  of  the  inviGble  world.^  This  feems  to  us  as  contradic¬ 
tory,  as  it  is  abfurd. — P.  524.  ‘  They  likewife  held  the  eter- 
^  nity  of  matter,  a  ftubborn  and  rebellious  fubftance,  the  origin 

*  of  a  fecond  principle,  of  an  aftive  being,  who  has  created 
‘  this  vifible  world,'  &c.  Is  the  ftrangenefs  here,  the  refult 
of  foJlv  in  thefe  Paulicians,  or  of  injudicioufnefs  in  their  hif 
torian  ? 

Chapter  fighth  or  fifty-fifth.— This  chapter  relates  the 
tranfadlions  of  the  Bulgarians  with  the  empire  (p*  542-547)  j 
the  oligin  of  the  Hungarians  (p.  548  55  0>  tadtics  of  the 
Hungarians  and  Bulgarians  (p*  55 1-5 S3)  ;  the  inroads  of  the 
Hungaiians  into  Gernaany,  taftern  France,  and  Italy  (p.  553- 
556);  all  foreign  to  the  hiftory  of  the  empire,  and  doubly  fo¬ 
reign  to  the  hiftory  of  its  decline  and  fall;  the  Hungarian  re¬ 
duction  of  the  Biil^rians,  and  inroad  up  to  the  gates  of  Cou- 
ltantii\oplc  (p.  546);  the  cxpulfion  of  the  Hungarians  from 
Germany  (p«  556-559),  all  equally  foreign;  origin  of  the 
Ruffians '(p.  560-563),  geography  and  commerce,  of  Ruffia 
(p.  563-566),  the  wars  of  the  Ruffians  with  the  empire  (p.566- 
574),  and  the  converfion  of  the  Ruffians  to  Chriftianity  (p.574- 
579)*  chapter  therefore  contains  many  part^  that  have 

not  the  fllghtefl  connexion  with  Mr.  Gibbon's  fubjeft.  AnJ, 
even  in  luch  as  have  a  connexion,  the  thread  of  hillory  is  evi¬ 
dently  fpun  too  fine  and  long.  The  fa^s  bear  little  propbrtion 
to  the  difquifttions.  large  fabric  is  reared-  upon  a  flender 
pillar.  And  Mr.  Gibbon’s  vaft  fyftem  of  hiftory,  like  that  of 
the  univerie,  moves  perpetually  upon  an  imaginary  pole. 

P.  541.-  ^  If  in  my  account  of  this  interefting  people  the 
Saracen*^,’  fays  Mr.  Gibbon,  ^  I  have  deviated  from  the  Jlri£l  and 

•  original  line  of  my  undertaking,  the  merit  of  the  fubjeft  will 

•  hide  rny  'tranfgrejfton^  or  folhit  my  excufe^  We  have  already 
flicwn  him  to  have  ‘  deviated’  moft  wildly  from  ‘  the  ftridf,’  and 
iallo  frotn  the  ‘  original,  line  of  his  undertaking.*  He  here 
acknowledges  in  efrcdf,  that  he  has.  But  he  hopes  his  ‘  traiif- 

*  greflion’  will  be  hid,  or  at  leaft  his  ‘  excufe’  will  be  ‘  foli- 
^  citeil,’  by  *  the  merit  of  the  fuWeft.*  •  Yet  his  ‘  excufe’  may 
he  '  folfcited,*  and  his  tran^reffioh’  will  ftill  not  be  ‘  hid.’ 
Hc.h^s  even  pleaded  ‘  the  merit  and  misfortunes  of  Ali  and  his 
f  'defeendants*  before,  for  confefledly  ^  aniicipating^iSat  feries  of 

*  the  Saracen  caliphs’  (p.  256-271;.  But  no  ^  merit  of  a  fub- 
^  jeeV  can  alter  the  unchangeable  laws  of  propriety. 

whatever 
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whatever  Mr.  Gibbon  may  wifh  to  fudged  in  extenuation 
his  condudl,  it  Is  not  one  particular  iubje<St  that  has  carried 
him  otF  in  a  parabola  ;  it  is  many  an  one,  it  is  almoft  cvexy  one. 
The  centripetal. in  him  is  very.  weak.  The  eentri/ugal  is 
very  ftrong.  And  he  is  perpetually  .running  away  into  the  wilds 
of Ipace.  .  •  -  '  '  . 

Contradi^iQns...V.  550.  Text.  *  The  Hungarian  language— 

<  bears  a  clofe  and.  clear  afEnity  to.  the  idioms  of  the  Fennic 

I*  race.^  Note.  *  I  read  in  the  learned  BayerT— ,  that  although 
<  the  Hungarian ,  has  adopted  many  Fennic  words  (innumeras 
/  ^oces),  it  ejfentialiy  difFers,  toto  geni9,et  ,naturd.*  Where  then 
is,  or  where  can  be,  the  ‘  clofe  and  clear  affinity’  in  it,  ^  to  the 
‘  idioms  of  the  Fennic  race  ?’ 

^  Fal/e  language*  .  P.  552.  ‘  Their  foie  Jnduftry  was  ^0  hand  of 
I  *  violence  and  rapine;’  p*  554>  ‘  their — fettleitients  extended— 
h  ^  beyond  the  meafurgy  read  boundsy  ‘  of  the.  Roman  province 
I  *  of  Pahnonia p*  557>  ^  prevent  their  fecond  difcharge,by  the 
‘  —career  of  your  lances;’ — ‘  Oiho  difpelled  \.\iO  confpiracy/ 
f  P*  5S^>  *  re/ources  of  difeipline' and  valour  were  fortified  by 
1  *  the  arts  of  fuperftition p.  574,  *  Conftantinople  was  ajio^ 

I  *  nijhed  to  applaudy*  read  with  ajionifljtnent  applaudedy  ‘  the 
f  ♦  martial  virtues  of  her  .fovereign,;’  and  577,  ‘  a  religion— 
^  *  different— from  the  worfhip  of  their  native  idols,’  worjhip  made 
I  a  religion !  ^  , 

I  .  Chapter  ninth  and  fifty-fixth.-r — This  gives  us  the  wars 
I  of  the  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Saracens  in  Italy  .(p.‘  580-557),  all 
^  foreign ;  the  wars  of  the  Normans  with  all  three  in  the  fame 

i  country  (p.  587-594),  all  equally  foreign;  the  wars  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans  with  the  Latins  only  (p.  594^98),  ftill  more  foreign ;  the 
pedigree  and  charafter  of  Robert  . Guifeard  the  Norman  (p.  598* 
601) ;  his  general  fuccefs  againft  the  Latins,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Saracens^  in  Italy  and  Sicily  r(p.  601-603),  ftill  fore^n^  as 
ftill  within  the  ground  of  the  late, empire  of  Ae  Weft ;  his  par* 
ticular  fucceffes  in  Italy  (p.  603- 604 ),v ftill  foreign  ;  the  fcience 
of  Salerno,  one^of  his  new  acquifitions  (p.  604),  a  digreffioh 
upon  the  Wk  of  a  digreffion ;  the  trade  of  Amalphi,  another 
of  his  acquifitions  (p^  605-606),  another  digreffion  upon  the 
back  of  the  firft ;  the  conqueft  of  Sicily  .from  the  Saracens  by 
his  brother  Roger  (p.  606-609),  ftill  foreign ;  Robeit’s^invafion 
of  the  emmr.e  (p.  609-620) ;  the  expedition  of  Henry  the.em- 
^ror.of  Germarw  againft  Rome/  (p.  62X-623),  ftill  foreign; 
Vi  Robert’s  re-invahon  of  the  empire  (p.  623-626)  ;  the  conduil 
of  Robert’s  brother  Roger,  againft  his  Norman  brethren,  the 
y  pope,  and  the  Pilans,  in  Sicily  and  Italy  (p.  626-629),  ftill  fo- 
S  ^’tign;  his  fuccefles  .over  the  Saracens  in  the  Weft  of  Africa 
5  foreign;  his  inyaiion  of  the  empire  (p*63i-633); 
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the  invaflon  of  Italv  by  the  emperor  (p.  633-637),  ftill  foreign ; 
the  laft  invaflon  of  the  empire  by  the  Normans  (p.  638-644) ; 
and  the  wars  of  the  Normans  mi  Germans  in  Italy  and  Si¬ 
cily  ( p.  638-644),  again  foreign.  The  chapter  thus  gives  u$ 
a  livdy  pidure,  of  the  digreffional  fpirit  of  the  author.  Out 
of  the  feventeen  points  which  we  have  here  enumerated,  flve 
only  relate  even  diftantly  to  his  fubjeiSl,  and  twelve  are  the  mere 
fupplement  of  injudicioufnefs  and  extravagance.  And  Mr.  Gib- 
Ixm’s  hiftory  is  become  like  the  great  whirlpool  of  Norway, 
that  is  fo  terribly  denominated  the  navel  of  the  Jea ;  and  fucks  into 
its  eddy  bears,  whales.  Hups,  and  every  thing,  that  come  within 
any  poffible  reach  of  its  eng^hing  lireams. 

Falfe  language.  P.  612.  *  The  provijiens  were  either  droumed 

*  or  damaged p.  631,  ‘  the  venerable  age  of  Athens— was 

*  vioLued  by  n^ine  and  cruelty  and  p.  639,  *  the  afeendant  of 

*  the  eunuchs,’  for  the  prindpal  of  them. 

ContradiSlim.  P.  601-602.  The  pope  ‘  conferred  on  Robert 

*  and  his  pofterity— all  the  land?,’  &c.  *  This  apofolk  faa6im 

*  might  juftify  his  arms^  but,*  &c.'  The  text  thus  (ays  pofi- 
tively,  that  the  pope  did  confer  thefe  lands.  The  note  accord^ 
inglyadds,  that  ^  Baronius — hat 'pxikXx'lDiti  the  original  a£l.'  Yet, 
after  all,  Mr.  Gibbon  remarks  with  equal  weaknefs  and  contra- 
diilorinefs,  that  Baronius  ^  profefTes  to  have  copied  it  from — a 

*  Vatican  M.  S  }*  but  that  *  the  names  of  Vatican  atxi  Cardinal 

*  awaken  the  fuMcions  of  a  pfot^ant,  and  even  of  a  philofo- 

*  pher.*  Mr.  Gibbon  thus  fafpoUt  the  truth,  of  what  he  him- 
fidf  has  aflerted  peremptorily.  And  he  often  throws  in  a  da/h 
of  his  fCeptical  pen,  as  we  have  feen  beft>re,  in  this  felf-con- 
founding  manner.  Indeed  he  may  well  doubt  the  evidence  of 
atbersy  ^o  is  often  doubting  the  teftimony  of  bimfelf. 

Clapter  tenth  or  fifty-feveirth. - ^This  exhibits  to  us  the 

hiftory  of  that  greateft  <h  the  Turkifh  princes,  who  reigned  in 
the  eafterri  provinces  of  Perfia,  and  fubdued  Hindoftan  (p.  645- 
^  1 ),  all  foreign  as  particular  hiftory ;  general  manners  of  the 
Turkmans,  eaft  and  weft  of  the  Cafpian  Tp.  651);  flrft  emigra¬ 
tion  of  the  eaftern  to  their  redudion  of  rerfla  (p.  652-65  3  \  all 
foreign;  dieir  hiftory  in  Perfla  (p*  654-656),  ftill  foreign; 
their  c(^u^  to  the  Saracen  caliphs  (p.  656-658),  ftill  foreign; 
their  invaflon  of  the  empire  (p.  658-666 ) ;  the  death  of  their 
ibvereign  (p.  666-667) ;  the  general  fuccefles  of  the  next  fove- 
reign,  in  Turkeftan,  in  the  Tartary  adjoining  to  China,  in 
Arabia  Felix,  and  in  the  empire  (p.  667-669),  ftift  foreign  for 
every  part  but.  the  laft;  the  manners  of  this  fovereign  (p.  669- 
670),  his  death  (p.  670-672),  and  diviflon  of  his  empire  into 
three  parts  (p.  672-673),  all  foreign  as  particular;  redufboii  of 
Afia  Minor  oy  ^e  Tuxla  (p. 673-677) ;  and  ftate  of  Jerufldem 
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i  under  the  caliphs  and  under  the  Turks  (p.  977-684),  ftill  fo> 
I  reign,  as  refpe<Sting  a  city  that  had  long  been  rent  from  the  cm- 
i  uire.  Thus  does  Mr.  Gibbon  perfift  to  the  end  of  the  volume, 

a  r  .  .  _ ^  ^  _ _ 1.^  I _ 


«  important  circumltances  or  tne  decline  and  rail  ot  the  mptn. 
He  promifed  alfo,  at  the  commencement  of  this  volume,  net  to 
fpin  fuch  a  prolix  and  flender  thread  of  hifrory,  as  he  had  fpun 
through  the  four  volumes  preceding.  And  he  has  kq>t  both  his 
protnifes,  by  giving  us  the  moft  «a-important  circui^ances  in 
diat  of  the  empire.,  by  giving  us  the  circumftances  of  the  de¬ 
cline  and  fell  of  every  empire  conne^ed  with  it,  by  fpinning  his 
thread  of  hiftory  ftill  more  flender  and  more  prolix,  and  fo 
making  his  very  reformation  the  caufe  and  cover  of  greater 
tranfgreifions.  Nor  muft  i^e  cenfure  Mr.  Gibbon  very  uarply, 
however  fliarply  we  may  cenfure  his  hiftory,  for  mis.  Ht 
tannot  help  it.  He  has  a  clear  and  ftrong  judgment.  This 
ihews  him  die  right  line,  in  which  he  fhould  move.  But  he 
has  a  poweHul  principle  within  him,  that  is  always  carrying 
him  oft  from  it,  and  twitting  his  courfe  into  obliquities  upon 
one  fide  and  into  cunmtures  on  the  other.  And  his  right  line, 
I  as  traced  by  a  critical  eye  through  the  long  range  of  his  vo^ 
I  lumes,  is  nothing  but  a  feries  of  xigzags. 

Falfe  ‘language.  P.  650.  ‘  He  again  wept,’  interpolate  af, 
‘  the  inftability  of  human  greatnefs.’  P.  662.  ‘  Their  lances.— 
,  *  were  allowed  to  excel' in  the  exercife  of  arms.’  P.  663.  *  Wept 
‘  [at]  the  dwth.’ — ‘  The  Tiirkilh-  fquadrons  poured  a  cloud  of 
*  arrows,  on  this  moment  of  confiifton  and  laffitude.’ 
s 

[  To  he  continued.  ] 


i  Art.  III.  The  Natural  Hijlory  and  Antiquities  ef  Selbome,  in 
f  the  County  ef  Southampton  :  with  En^avingt,  and  an  Appendisi. 

4to.  il.  is.  boards.  White  and  Son.  London,  1788. 

iCntifely  agree  in  opinion  with  the  author  of  this  work, 
’  Mr.  White,  that  parochial  hiftory  ought  to  conlift  of  an 
.  account  of  natural  produiSlions  and.’occurrences,  as  well  as  anti¬ 
quities.  But  in  aUowing  it  to  comprehend  the-ftrft  of  thefe 
I  obje£t«,  we  mean  not  that  it  'fhould  contain  any  minute  detail 
I  of  fuch  fa£b  in  natural  hiftory  as,  inftead  of  being  peculiar  to 
^  the  diftri£l,  relate  equally  to  the  deferipdon  of  the  neighbour- 
»  mg  parts  of  the  country }  fince  too  diffufe  a  narrative  of  this 
I  kind  would  incumber  the  province'  of  natural '  hiftory,  -without 
'  increaftog  the  fend  of  obferyation.  .  Of.  the  proper  diicyetion  to 

1  be 
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be  cxercifed  by  a  writer  of  this  daft,  Mr,  Whitens  own  condu^^, 
in  the  prefent  work,  may  ferve  as  an  example.  Though  he 
frequently  gives  place  to  common  obfervations,  he  is  never  te¬ 
dious  $  and  his  remarks  generally  tcud*^to  Sifeertain  .fome  point 
hitherto  not  clearly  eftabliihed.  ^  , 

The  pariih  of  ^elborne  lies  in  the  extreme  ca^rn  corner 
of  the  county  of  Hampfliire,  bordering  on  the  county  of  Suflex, 
and  not  lar  from  the  county  of  Surrey  i.  is  about  fifty  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  London,  in  latitude. 51. degrees.  The  volume  in  which 
this  diftrii^  is  fo  well  delineated  confifts  of  a  number,  of  letters, 
written  cither  to  Thomas  Pennant,*  Efq.  or  the  Hon.  Daincs 
Barrington,  with  both  which  rcfpedtable  gentlemen  the  author 
appears  to  be  intimately  comiccl^  by  the'  bonds  of  congenial 
tafte  and  difquifition. 

In  the  royal  foreft  of  Wolmcr,  the  greater  ^art  of  which  lies 
in  the  parim  of  Sclboroe,  the  author  inforihs  us  that  a  fpecics 
of  game  is  now  extind,  which  he  has  heard  old  people  fay 
abounded  much,  before  fhooting  flying  became  fo  common. 
This  was  the  heathcock,  black  game,  or  groufc;  .*the  lofs  of 
which,  however,  is  not  the  only  one  fuftained  by  the  Fauna 
Sclborienfis  ;  for  another  beautiful  link  in  the  animal  kingdom  is 
Wanting,  namely,  the  red  deer,  which,  toward  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  amounted  to  about  five  hundred  head. 

Mr«  White  mentions,  as  a  piece  of  information  to  naturalifts, 
that,*  if  fome  curious .  gentleman  would  procure  the  head  of  2 
fallow  deer,  and  have*  it  diiledled,  he  would  find  it  furniihed 
with  two  fpiracuhj  or  breathing-places,  befides  the^  noftrils 
probably  analogous  to  the.  pun^a  lachrymalia  in  the  human 
head.  When  deer  are  thirfty  they  plunge  their  nofes,  like  fome 
horfes,  very  deep  under  water,  \yhile .  in  the'  aft  of  drinkings 
and  continue  th(^.  in  that  fituation  for  a  cqnfiderable  time; 
but,  to  obviate^any  inc6nveniehcyi*tKey/ca  two  vents, 

one  at  the  inner  corner  oreach^,^ye,..havihg‘a  comniunicatioa 
with  the  nofe.  This.fjpwjis,  jis  our^  aut^r.  i^fefye?,  to  be  ait 
extraordinary  provifion  rof  nature;'. for  it  looks- as  if  thefe 
creatures  could,  hot.*  be  fuflFocated, .  though  their  mouths  and 
nofirils  were  both  flopped.  This  curious  ^formation  of  the 
head,  he  fiirther  remarks,  may  be  of  fingular  fervicc  to  beafls 
of  chafe,  by  affording  them  free  rej])iration '  and  ho  doubt 
thefe  additional  noftrils  are  thrown  open  ^they'  arc  hard 

run.  Mr.  Pennant  has\obferyed  the  fame  curious  organization 
in  the  antelope.  ‘  ' 

The  following  ps^ge  ^contains  a  curious  faft  relative  to  the 
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*  A  neighbouring  yeeman  (to  whom  I  am^indebted  for  fome  good 
hints)  killed’  and  ‘openhl  a  female  viper,  about  the  twenty -fevcotb 
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rJF  May.  He  found  her  filled  with  a  chain  of  eleven  eggs,  about 
the  fize  of  thofe  of  a  blackbird  ;  but  none  of  them  were  advanced 
ib  far  towards  a  (late  of  maturity  as  to  contain  any  rudiments  of 
young.  Though  they  are  oviparous,  ^  ct  they  arc  viviparous  alfo, 
hatching  their  young  within  their  bellies,  and  then  bringing  them 
forth.  Whereas  fnakes  lay  chains  of  eggs  every  fummer  in  my  me¬ 
lon-beds,  in  fpite'of  all  that  my  people  can  do  to  prevent  them; 
which  ^gs  do  not  hatch  dll  the  fpring  following,  as  I  have  often 
experienced.  Several  intelligent  folks  aifure  me  that  they  have  fecu 
the  viper  open  her  mouth  and  admit  her  helplefs  young  dow  n  her 
throat  on  fudden  furprilcs,  juft  as  the  female  opoHiim  does  her  brood 
into  the  pouch  under  her  belly,  upon  the  like  emergencies ;  and 
yet  the  London  viper-catchers  infill  on  it,  to  Mr.  Barrington,  that 
no  fuch  thing  ever  happens.  The  ferpent  kind  eat,  I  believe,  but 
once  in  a  year  ;  or,  rather,  but  only  juft  at  one  feafon  of  the  year* 
Country  people  talk  much  of  a  water-fnake,  but,. I  am  pretty Vurc. 
without  any  reafoii  ^  for  the  common  fnakc  ( coluber  natrix )  delight*^ 
much  to  fport,  in  the  water,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  procure  frogs  and 
other  food/ 

Our  author  cannot  agree  with  feme  perfons  who  aflert.that  the 
fwallow  kind  make  their  retreat  gradually  in  the  end  of  fummer  » 
for  the  bulk  of  them  feem  to  withdraw  at  once ;  only  Ibme  ftrag- 
glers  ftay  behind  a  long  while,  and  do  never,  there  is  th^  'greatoll: 
rcafon  to  believe,  leave  this  ifland. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  correfpondcnce  with  Mr.  Pennant,  we 
meet  with  a  poetical  produdion,  entitled  The  Natiiralift’S 
Summer-Evening  Walk  ;  which,  as  it  afFonds  an  agreeable  fyci 
ciinen  of  the  author’s  talents,  we  fhall  prefent  to  our  Readers  :  ^ 

*  i 

<  Wlien  day  declining  Jheds  a  mjlder  gleam,  ^ 

What  time  the  may-fly  haunts  the  pool  or  ftrenm  i  i 

When  the  ftill  owl  Ikims  round  the  grafly  mead. 

What  time  the  timorous  hare  limps  forth  to  feed  ; 

Then  be  the  time  to  ftcal  adown  the  vale, ,  1 

And  liften  to  the  vagrant  cuckoo’s  tale  ;  ^ 

1  o  hear  the  clamorous  curlew  call  his  mate,  \  ^ 

Or  the  foft  quail  his  tender  pain  relate  ; 

To  fee  the  fwallow  fweep  the  darkening  plain 
Belated,  to  fupport  her  infant  train ; 

To  mark  the  Avift  in  rapid  giddy  ring 
Da(h  round  the  fteeplc,  unfubdu’d  of  wing  : 

Amufive  birds !— fay  where  your  hid  retreat .  . 

When  the  froft  rages  and  the  tempefts  beat ; 

Whence  your  return,,  by  fuch  nice  inftindl  led, 

When  fpring,  foft  feafon,  lifts  her  bloomy  head  f 
Such  baffled  fearches  mock  man’s  prying  pride, 

TKc  god  of  NATURE  is  your  lecret  guide ! 

**  While  deep’ning  (hades  obfeure  the  face  of  day, 

To  yonder  bench  L?af-(hclter’d  let  os  ftrav. 
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Till  blended  objefts  fail  the  fwimming  fight. 

And  all  the  fading  landfc^pe  finks  in  ni^t ; 

To  hear  the  drowfy  dor  come  brufhing  by 
With  bnzzing  wing,  or  the  ihrill  cricket  cry  ; 

To  f^  the  feeding  bat  glance  through  the  wood  | 

To  catch  the  diftant  falling  of  the  floods 
While  o’er  the  cliff  th’  awaken’d  churn-owl  hung 
Through  the  ftill  gloom  protraQs  his  chattering  fong  % 

While  high  in  air,  and  pois’d  upon  his  wings, 

Unfeen,  the  ibft  enamour’d  woodlark  fings : 

Thcfe,  NATURE’S  works,  the  curious  mind  employ, 

Infpire  a  Toothing  melancholy  joy : 

As  fancy  warms,  a  pleafing  kind  of  pain 
Steals  o’er  the  cheek,  and  thrills  the  creeping  vein ! 

/  Each  rural  fight,  each  found,  each  fmell,  combine : 

The  tinkling  fheep-bell,  or  the  breath  of  kine  ? 

The  new-mown  hay  that  feents  the  fwelling  breeze. 

Or  cottage-chimney  fmoking  through  the  trees. 

‘  The  chilling  night-dews  fall : — away,  retire ;  . 

For  fee,  the  glow-worm  lights  her  amorous  fire  I 
Thus,  e’er  night’s  veil  had  half  obfeur’d  the  fky, 

Th’  impatient  damfel  hung  her  lamp  on  high : 

True  to  the  fignal,  by  love’s  meteor  led, 

Leander  hailen’d  to  his  Hero’s  bed.’ 

Hedgehogs,  our  author  informs  us,  abound  in  his  gardens 
and  fields.  ‘  The  manner  in  which  they  eat  the  roots  of  the 
f  plantain  in  my  grafs-walks,’  fays  he,  ‘  is  very  curious.  With 

•  their  upper  mandible,  which  is  much  longer  than  their  lower, 

•  they  bore  under  the  plant,  and  fo  eat  the  root  off  upwards, 

•  leaving  the  tuft  of  leaves  untouched/  One  year,  in  the 
month  of  June,  he  procured  a  •  litter  of  five  or  fix  young 
hed«hogs,  which  appeared  to  be  about  four  or  five  days  old. 
He  finds  that,  like  puppies,  they  are  borii  blind,*  and  could  no: 
fee  when  they  came  to  his  hands.  Though  their 'fyines  are 
certainly  flexible  at  the  time  of  parturition,  they  foon  harden ; 
for  thefe  little  pigs  had  fuch.  (tiff  prickles  on  their  backs  and 
fides  as  would  ewly  have  fetched  blood,  had  they  not  been 
handled  with  caution. 

Our  inquifitive  naturalift  obferves  that,  in  heavy  fogs,  on 
elevated  fituations  efpecially,  trees. are  perfe&  alembics  i  and  no 
one,  that  has  not  attended  to  fuch' matters,  can  imagine  how 
much  water  one  tree  will  diftil  in  a  night’s  time,  by  condsnfing  I 
the  vapour,  which  trickles  down  the  twigs  and  ^ughs,^  fo  as  to  I 
make  the  grouirf  below  quite  in  a  float. '  That  trees  are  great  I 
promoters  of  lakes  and  Hvers  appear  from  a  well-known  feci  I 
in  North.-America ;  ibri  ,fince  the  woods  and  forefts  ,hSve  been, 
cleared,  all  bodies  of  water  are  much  diminUhedi  fo  that  fom^ 
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ftreams,  which  were  very  coiiliderable  a  century  ago,  will  not 
now  drive  a  common  mill. 

Monf.  Hci  ifl'ant,  a  French  anatomift,  thinks  he  has  difeovereJ 
the  reafon  why  cuckoos  do  not  hatch  their  own  ei^s  \  the  im¬ 
pediment,  he  fi’.ppofes,  arlfes  from  the  internal  itruoture  of  their 
parts,  which  incapacitates  them  for  incubation.  According  to 
this  .gentleman,  the  crop,  or  craw,  of  a  cuckoo  does  not  lie 
before  the  fternum  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  as  in  the  gallinae, 
columbse,  &c.  but  immediately  behind  it,  under  the  bowels,  fo 
as  to  make  a  large  protuberance  in  the  belly. 

It  niuft  be  allowed,  as  this  naturalift.  obferves,  that  the  crop 
thus  placed,  mufl:,  efpccially  when  full,  be  in  a  very  uneafy 
pofture  during  the  time  of  incubation.  Yet,  to  afeertain  the 
truth,  it  would  be  necelTary  to  examine  whether  birds^  that  are 
aftuaJly  known  to  fit,  are  not  formed  in  a  fimilar  manner.  VVitii 
this  view  our  author  procured  a  fern-owl,  or  goat-fucker,  which, 
from  its  habit  and  fhape,  he  fufpetfled  might  rcfemble  the  cuckoo 
in  its  internal  ftru6ture.  His  fufpicion  was  not  ill-grounded ; 
for,  upon  the  diffeftion,  the  crop,  or  craw,  alfo  lay  behind  the 
fternum,  between  the  vifeera  and  the  (kin  of  the.  belly.  ‘  Now/ 
obferves  our  author,  /  as  it  appears  that  this  bird,  which  is  well 
‘  known  to  praftife  incubation,,  is  formed  in  a  funilar  manner 
‘  with  the  cuckoo’s,  Monf.  Hcriflant’s  theory  feems  to  fall  to  the 
‘  ground  \  and  we  arc  ftill  at  a  lofs,  for  the  caufc  of  that  pecu- 
‘  liarity  of  the  cuculus  canorus.* 

The  natural  term  of  a  hog’s  life  is  little  known,  and  the 
reafon,  as  our.  author  obferves,  is  plain — becaufe  it  is  neither 
profitable  nor  convenient  to  keep  that  animal  to  the  full  extent 
of  its  time.  A  neighbour  of  hi?,  however,  kept  a  half-bred 
bantan  fow  till  (he  was  advanced  to  her  feventeenth  year  ;  at 
which  period  flie  fliewed  fome  tokens  of  age  by  the  decay  of  her 
\  teeth  and  the  decline  of  her  fertility,  llefore  Ihe  was  killed, 

I  the. had  been  the  fruitful  parent  of  three  hundred  pigs;  a  pro- 
[.  digious  inftance  of  fecundity  in  fo  large  a  quadruped  ! 

I  Our  author’s  opinion  refpecting  the  ufefulnefs  of  worms  is 
worthy  of  being  excradled : 

*  Lands  that  are  fubjeft  to  frequent  inundations  are  always  poor  ;  • 
and  probably  the  reafon  may  be  becaufe  the  worms  are  drowned. 
The  molt  infignificant  infefts  and  reptiles  are  of  much  more  con- 
|foquence,  and  have  much  more  influence  in  the  economy  of  Nature, 
than  the  incurious  are  aware  of ;  and  are  mighty  in  their  eft'ect, 
fiom  their  minutenefs,  which  renders  them  lefs  an  objeft  of  atten- 
Uon ;  and.from  their  numbers  and  fecundity.  Eartli-worms,  though 
in  appearance  a  fmall  and  defpicable  link  in  the  chain  of  Nature,  yet, 
if  loft,  would  make  a  lamentable  chafrn.  For,  . to  fay  nothing  of  half 
|the  birds,  and  fome  quadrupeds  which  are  almoft  entirely  fupported 
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I'y  them,  worms  -feem  to  be  the  great  promoters  of  vegetatiOT?, 
which  would  proceed  but  lamely  without  them,  by  boring,  perfo¬ 
rating,  and  loofening  the  foil,  and  rendering  it  pervious  to  rains 
and  the  fib:<s  of  plants,  by  drawing  ftraws  and  ftalks  of  leaves 
and  twigs  into  it ;  and,  moil  of  all,  by  throwing  up  fuch  infinite 
numbers  of  lumps  of  earth  called  worm-calls,  which,  being  their 
excrement,  is  a  fine  manure  for  grain  and  grafs.  Worms  pro¬ 
bably  provide  new  foil  for  hills  and  Hopes  where  the  rain  waflies  the 
c.irth  away  ;  and  they  affeft  Hopes,  probably  to  avoid  being  flooded. 
Gardeners  and  farmers  expreG  their  detellation  of  worms ;  the 
former  becaufe  they  render  their  walks  unfightly,  and  make  them 
much  work ;  and  the  latter  becaufe,  as  they  think,  worms  eat  their 
green  corn.  Bat  thefe  men  would  find  that  the  earth,  without  worms, 
would  foon  become  cold,  hard  bound,  and  void  of  fermentation,  and 
confequently  ileril ;  and  befides,  in  favour  of  wonns,  it  fhould  be 
hinted  that  green  corn,  plants,  and  flowers,  are  not  fo  much  injured 
by  them  as  by  many  fpecics  of  coUoftera  (fcarabs),  and  tifula  (long- 
legs),  in  their  larva,  or  grub-ftatc;  and  by  unnoticed  myriads  of 
fmall  (hell-lefs  fnails,  called  flugs,  which  filently  and  imperceptibly 
make  amazing  havoc  in  the  field  and  garden.* 

Mr.  White  obferves,  that  fome  who  delight  in  gold  and  filvcr 
fifhes,  have  adopted  a  notion  that  they  require  no  aliment. 
He  admits  that  ^ey  will  fubfift  a  long  time  without  any  appa¬ 
rent  food,  except  what  they  can  colleft  from  pure  water  fre¬ 
quently  changed ;  yet  they  muft  draw  fome  fupport  from  ani- 
malcula,  and  other  nouriihment  fupplied  by  the  water  ;  becaufej 
though  they  feem  to  eat  nothing,  yet  the  confequences  of  eat¬ 
ing  often  drop  from  them.  That  they  are  beft  pleafed  with 
fuch  jejune  diet  may  eafily  be  confuted  ;  fince,  if  you  will  tofs 
them  crumbs,  they  will  leize  them  with  great  readinefs.  But 
bread  fhould  be  given  fparingly,  left,  turning  four,  it  corrupt 
the  water. 

Our  author  infers,  from  a  variety  of  obfervations,  that  it  is 
the  repeated  melting  and  freezing  of  the  fnow  that  proves  fo 
fatal  to  vegetation,  rather  than  the  feverity  of  the  cold.  He 
therefore  recommends  to  planters,  in  fevere  winters,  if  their 
plantations  are  fmall,  to  avail  thcmfelves  of  mats^  cloths,  peas- 
haum,  reeds,  or  any  fuch  covering ;  or,  if  the  fhrubberies  be 
cxteniive,  to  fee  that  the  fnow  be  carefully  diflodged  from  the 
boughs. 

For  the  Antiquities  of  Selborne,  which  are  not  very  remark¬ 
able,  but  occupy  fix-and-twenty  letters,  we  ftiall  refer  our 
readers  to  the  work,  which  is  elegantly  printed,  and  embellifh^ 
with  a  number  of  plates.  Mr.  White  appears  to  be  not  only  an 
inquifitive  natural! ft,  but  a  claflical  fcholar ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
that  his  obfervations  are  curious,  and  frequently  ufeful,  he  write! 
in  an  ae:reeable  manner ;  enlivening  the  fubjc6t  occalionaJljf 
with  refiedions,  and  appofite  quotations  from  the  poets. 

Art. 
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Art.  IV.  A  Dlffirtatlon  on  VirgiT s  Defcription  of  the  Ancient 
Plough ;  which^  although  myjieriouty  and  hitherto  undifcovered  by 
any  of  the  Commentators^  yet  is  now  entirely  elucidated  by  a 
clofe  Comparifon  between  the  above^  and  a  Reprefentation  on  the 
Reverfe  of  an  undoubted  Unique.  To  which  is  added  Critical 
Objeftions  againjl  the  Ploughs  of  Mejfrs.  Spence  and  Martyn^ 
manifejlly  Jkewing  them  to  be  entirely  erroneous.  By  A.  J.  Des 
Carrieres.  8vo.  is.  Gardner.  London,  1788* 

were  for  fomc  time  greatly  at  a  lofs  what  to  think  of 
this  Angular  performance.  At  firft  we  confidered  it  as 
meant  to  be  a  ferious  differtation ;  but,  as  we  advanced,  the 
dcfcriptions  were  fo  pompous,  the  reafoning  fo  abfurd,  and  the 
conclufions  fo  different  from  what  the  premifes  would  autho- 
rife,  that  we  began  to  fufpeft  it  to  be  an  ironical  performance, 
like  Buckingham's  Rehearfal^  which  was  intended  to  burlefque 
the  writings  of  fome  other  perfon.  This  idea,  however,  w^e 
were,  from  many  concurring  circumftances,  forced  alfo  to 
abandon ;  and  we  are,  after  all,  rather  inclined  to  revert  to  our 
firft  opinion,  and  confider  the  author  communicating  ferioufly 
his  own  ideas.  Two  circumftances  chiefly  induced  us  to  make 
this  conclufion.  The  author  has  put  his  name  to  his  book  ; 
it  is  dedicated  to  the  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  is 
written  in  fuch  a  ftrain  of  familiarity,  as  to  imprefs  the  reader 
with  an  idea  that  the  author  is  of  Sir  Jofcph  Banks’  familiar  ac¬ 
quaintance  ;  on  which  account  it  was  probably  dedicated  to  him 
permijfton.  We  fhould  not  have  thought  it  nccefl'ary  to  fay 
more  of  this  pcrformancej  had  it  not -been  for  thcfe  circum¬ 
ftances  attending  it.  A  work  that  has  the  appearance  of  being 
patronifed  by  the  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Society^^  ought  not  to  be 
treated  with  difrefpeft. 

As  a  fhort  fpecimen  of  our  author’s  manner  of  writing  and 
reafoning,  we  quote  the  following  pallage  from  the  preface  : 

‘  As  for  Mr.  Martyn’s  criticifnis  on  the  fubjedt,  they  are  fo 
*  ill-founded  and  indecifive,  that  they  are  fcarce  worth  atten- 
^  tion.  From  whence  this  clearly  appears  to  be  an  undoubted 
‘  unique.’  Now,  what  connexion  there  is  between  Mr.  Mar- 
tyn’s  inconclufive  reafoning,  and  the  proof  of  this  being  an 
'inique,  feems  as  little  obvious  as  moft  of  Mr.  Bayes’s  ccle- 
|l>ratcd'fyllogifms.  He  thus  proceeds :  ‘  For,  was  it  not,  Mr. 

|‘  Holdfwoftii,  who  is  faid  to  have  vifited  Italy  nine  times, 

^  would  have  difeovered  one  fimihir  'to  it  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
‘curious;  which  weight '[the  reader  will  take  notice  no  inti¬ 
mation  of  any  weight  has  been  previoufly  given  in  this  per- 
‘  formance]  *Mr»‘ Canton  permitted  me  to  infpedi,  with  that 

H  2  freedom 


f 
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‘  freedom  and  gcnerofity  peculiar  to  a  gentleman,  who  w'iflic^ 

}  to  be  bcacf.ciul  to  the  works  of  ingenuity,  and  the  literary 
‘  world  in  general,  "rhis,  how^ever,  even  taking  it  as  it  is  ex- 
prefied,  is  but  a  very  flender  proof  of  the  poiition  the  author 
maintains ;  for  many  of  tHcfe  w^i^hfs  may  have  exifted  in  Italy 
without  having  been  feen  by  Mr.  Holdl’vvorth  ;  and  had  he  fecii 
Vnoufanis  of  them,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  reprefentatiou 
here  given  of  it^  we  arc  fatisfied  it  never  would  have  occurred 
to  him  that  it  had  any  relation  to  a  plough,  and  ccnfequcntly 
would  have  been  difregarded  \  for  the  rigure  here  exhibited  has 
•not  the  fmalleft  rcfemblance  to  any  kind  of  plough  or  implement 
of  hufbandry  whatever. 

'Fhat  the  reader  may  not  be  allowed  to  wade  longer  in  the 
dark  after  this  unique^  let  him  be  informed,  that  Mr.  Canton, 
mailer  of  the  academy  cf  Spital- Square,  lately,  put  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Dcs  Carricres  a  fmall  piece  of  metal,  which  is 
here  faid  to  be  ‘  a  Roman  weight,  weighs  four  pennyweights  four 
‘  grains,  and  is  about  half  an  inch  in  diaineter ;  it  has  a  very  fine 
‘  head  of  Roma  ch  one  fide,  with  three  points  over  the  front  of 
^  the  helmet ;  and  on  the  reverfe  is  a  plough,  5:c.’  Of  this  ic- 
verfe  a  delineation  is  made,  and  a  pompous  dclcription  given ; 
but  It  utterly  exceeds  the  Itrctch  of  our  vvarmeft  imaginathin 
to  think  that  any  perfon,  who  had  ever  refleded  upon  the  fub- 
jed,  fliould  have  thought  it  had  the  moll  diilant  rtleinblajKc  to 
a  plough  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Dcs  Carneres,  however,  has  an¬ 
nexed  Virgil’s  names  of  the  diftereiu -parts  of  his  plough  to 
fome  of  the  parts  of  this  figure,  and  fays  the.bufinefs  .is  .done, 
and  concludes,  ‘  this  is  moll  certainly  Virgil’s  plough^’  and 
boafts  of  it  as  a  difeevery  of  the  higheft  importance.  A  vc; 
few  obfervations,  however,  will,  wc  think,  latisfy  every  clanicJl 
reader  that  this  is  not  the  cafe :  and,  that  they  may  not  hnv-  the 
trouble  of  turning  to  Virgil,  wc  lhall  trani'eribe  the  few  lines 
that  relate  to  this  fubject : 

Conunuo  in  filvis  magna  vi  flexa'domatur 
In  Burim,  et  curvi  formam  accipit  Ulmus  aratri. 

Huic  a  ilirpe  pedes  temo  protentus  in  octo,  * 

Binae  aures,  duplici  sptantur  dentalia  dorfo.  • 

Cxditur  et  tilia  ante  jugo  levis,  altaque  fagus, 

Stivaque,  qus  currus  a  tergo  torqueat  imos  ; 

Et  fuipenfa  focis  explorat  robora  fumus. 

ViRG.  G.  1.  i.  v.  lb;- 

^  An  elm-tree,*  fays  Virgil,  ‘.is,  w'ith  great  force  bent  in  t/V 
‘  woods  for  a  buris,  and  receives  the  form'cf  the  cuivei 
*  plough.’  But  the  figure  to  which  our  author  has  given  the 
name  of  buris  is  fuch  as  never  could  have  been  produced  bv 
•  ‘  ■  *  ihi? 
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this’ mode  of  bending  a  growing  tree,  as  it  affumes  at  the  top 
the  form  of  a  ram’s  horn,  or  the  volute  of  an  Ionic  pillar, 
which  is  altogether  incompatible  with  this  defeription. 

y\gain.  V^arro,  fpealcing  of  the  plough,  fays  that  the  hurt^ 
was  the  part  of  the  plough  that  was  broken  when  the  plough 
was  too  much  llrained ;  and  that  when  it  was  broken,  the  lhare 
was  left  in  the  held  .  .  .  ‘  ct  fepe  frafta  bura  relinquunt  vo- 
‘  meres  in  arvae.’  Virg.  1.  i,  c.  xix.  But,  by  Mr.  Dcs  Carrieres’ 
figure,  the  burls  riles  high  up  like  a  handle,  if  any  thing, 
and  might  be  broke  off  feemingly  without  making  any  disjun^flioii  . 
between  the  cattle  and  the  vomis. 

I'hc  term  jUvu,^  in  the  drawing  of  this  unique^  is  appHcd.to  a 
fmall  peg  ffuck  Into  the  hinder  part-  of  w’hat  he  calls  the  buri$y 
very  low  down.  But,  by  the  unanimous  account  of  all  ruftic 
writers,  the  /Itva  evidently  denotes  the  plough  handle,  or  what  we 
call  ftilt ;  (the  Roman  plough  had  but  one).  Valerius  Maximus, 
fpcaking  of  Attilius  Serarius,  fays,  ‘  Nec  fuit  iis  roborl  eburneo 
‘  feepione  dcpofito,  agrejiem Jiivam  aratrl  repetere,^  L.  iv,  c.  iv. 
And  Columella  fays  that  a  tall  man  docs  better  to  hold  the 
plough  than  to  perform  any  other  kind  of  labour  :  ‘  quia  in 
'  arando  ftivne  pene  reclus  innititur.’  L.  i.  c.  ix.  The  IHva, 
therefore,  w^as  not  only  the  proper  handle  of  the  plough,  b/ 
which  it  was  turned  and  twilted  as  neceflity  required,  in  the 
Roman  mode  of  ploughing,  but  was  alfo  of  fuch  a  height  as 
that  a  tall  man  could  grafp  it  without  much  ftooping.  'I'bis 
peg,  therefore,,  in  no  refpeit  refemblcs  the  ftiva, 

I'he  aurcs  arc  reprefented  in  this  drawing  as  two  loops  re- 
fembling  the  letter  g  inverted,  to  which  the  cattle,  according 
to  our  author’s  opinion,  were  yoked.  But  befides  that  Virgil, 
in  the  above  paffage,  exprefsly  fays  that  the  aures  W'ere.  fixed  to 
the  burh  (which  is  far  from  according  with  Mr.  Carriere’s 
figure),  we  have  other  proofs  that  it  was  impofiible  this  Ihould 
be  the  ufe  of  the  aures.  Palladius  mentions  two  kinds  of 
ploughs,  the  one  fimple,  the  other  eared^  ‘  aratra  fimplicia,  vel, 

‘  fi  plana  regio  permittit,  aurita,’  1.  i.  c.  xliii;  which  can  only  be 
underftood  to  mean  ploughs  with  or  without  ears.  But  how 
j  would  it  be  poflible  that  any  plough  could  have  been  v/ithout 
if  it  w^as  by  means  of  thefe  that  the  plough  was  attached 
tQ  the  cattle  ? 

The  vomis  is  not  mentioned  by  Virgil'  in  the  abovc-quotcdl 
defeription ;  but  it  is  mentioned  by  him  elfewhere,  and  is  well 
known  to  have  been  what  we  now  call  the  ploughjh^e.  Mr.  Des 
Carrieres.  has  given  the  name  to  a  triangular  part  of  his 
apparatus,  which,  if  meafured  by  the  fcale  of  the  iemo  (what 
Virgil  exprefsly  fays  was  ei^ht  feet  in  length),  \vill  be  found 
to  exceed  fix  feet  in  length,  and  little  lefs  than  four  in  breadth. 

H  3  Not, 
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Not,  therefore,  to  mention  the  abfurdity  of  the  Jhape  here  given 
for  that  part  of  the  plough,  the  fixe  is  fufficient  to  fhew  it  never 
could  have  been  appropriated  to  that  ufe. 

Thefe  few  rcmarlcs,  with  a  bare  infpedlion^of  the  figure, 
will,  we  fuppofe,  fully  convince  any  impartial  perfon  that, 
whatever  this  figure  may  have  been  intended  to  reprefent,  it 
never  could  have  been  that  of  Virgil’s  plough  ;  and  confequently 
all  the  boafted  difeoveries  of  Mr.  Des  Carrieres  on  this  fubject 
amount  to  no  difeoveries  at  all. 

As  we  have  entered  thus  far  into  a  difeuflion  concerning 
Virgil’s  plough,  we  may  perhaps  be  excufed  for  adding  a  few 
words  more,  with  a  view  to  throw  fome  light  upon  this  fubjed, 
which,  it  muft  be  confefled,  has  been  hitherto  very  little  un- 
defftood  by  claflical  fcholars ;  following,  in  this  cafe,  Mr.  Dick- 
fon  *,  though  we  do  not  implicitly  adopt  all  his  opinions. 

That  ingenious  author,  in  his  account  of  the  hufbandry  of 
the  ancients,  has,  with  great  clearnefs,  fhewn  that  the  Romans 
employed  many  different  kinds  of  ploughs  for  different  pur- 
pofes  ;  but  that  thefe  might  chiefly  be  reduced  to  two  claffes, 
viz.  thofe  that  were  employed  for  turning  up  the  foil,  or  what 
we  now  call  ploughing,  properly  fpeaking  ;  the  others  for  co¬ 
vering  the  grain  after  it  was  fown,  and  ridging  it  up  into  drills, 
in  their  Lfhion.  The  plough  defciibed,  or  rather  fhortly 
mentioned  by  Virgil  in  his  poetical  manner,  is  evidently  of  this 
laft  kind. 

In  all  their  ploughs,  however,  -the  fundamental  parts,  viz. 
the  hurh^  temo^  jUva^  and  dem^  dent&le^  or  dentalia  (for  by  ail 
thefe  names  was  this  part  called),  were  nearly  the  fame. 
The  variations  took  place  in  regard  to  the  lefs  important 
parts. 

The  hurh  was  evidently  a  part  of  the  plough  that  required 
to  be  firong  and  firm  ;  and  therefore  Virgil  defircd  it  to  be 
made  of  elm,  while  all  the  other  parts  of  the  plough  were 
made  of  beech  or  lime-tree  :  ‘  An  elm-tree,’  fays  he,  ‘  forcibly 
^  bent  in  the  wood  till  it  receives  the  fliape  of  the  cur^ed 
‘  plough,  forms  the  burh.  To  this  are  fixed  the  temo^  firctched 
^  out  in  length  eight  feet.from  its  root  or  thicker  end,  two/7«m, 

*  the  and  diredls  the  plough.  The  light  lime* 

^  tree  is  felled  beforehand  for  the  yoke,  and  the  lofty  beech, 

*  and  the  ftiva,  which  twifts  the  plough  from  the  foie,  and  arc 
.  *  dried  by  fmoke  in  the  chimney,’ 

If  tlie  above  tranfiation  be  admitted  as  juft,  we  fliall  be  able 
to  form  fome  idea  of  the  conftruilion  of  this  machine,  and 
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give  Englifli  names  to  the  feveral  parts  ;  but  perhaps  fome  pre¬ 
vious  explanations  will  be  neceflary.  We  concur  in  opinion 
with  Mr.  Dickfon  that  a  Jllrpe  in  the  third  line  ought  rather  to 
be  referred  to  Umo  than  to  bur  is  \  the  learned  reader  will  judge 
bow  far  Virgil’s  expreflioii  authorifes  this  conftriidion ;  and  we 
think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  temo^  aurisy  and  dentalia^ 
are  all  nominatives  to  the  verb  huic  aptantur.  We  fee  no 
rcafon,  however,  for  thinking  that  the  line  caditur^  &c.  ought 
to  be  tranfpofed  as  he  judges  neceflary,  for  the  meaning  feems 
to  be  very  clear  and  intelligible  as  it  (lands;  and  we  have  never 
heard  of  a  copy  beina;  found  that  would  authorife  that  tranfpo- 
fition.  Whether  the^  term  duplici  dori7  applies  to  the  bina  aures^ 
_  or  dintalia^  is  perhaps  a  little  doubtful,  it  will  afterwards  ap- 
pear  that  the  meaning  would  have  been  clearer  if  it  were  ap- 
plied  to  the  firft  ;  but  we  leave  it  doubtfu}  as  we  found  it. 
y  Suppoling  the  above  tranflation  to  be  juft,  let  us  now  in- 
f  ^  quire  what  is  meant  by  the  feveral  Latin  terms,’  buris^  &c.  The 
I  g  hwris^  it  has  been*^ready  faid,  is  that  part  of , the  plough  which 
^*1  bears  a  great  drain  in  ploughing,  and  which,  vhen  broken, 
[■^leaves  the  (hare  in  the  ground  disjoined  from  the  oxen.  In 
thefe  two  particulars  it  would  apply  equally  to  the  beam  or  the 
|1  (heath  of  our  ploughs.  But  let  us  proceed:  The  ietm  is  a 
|1  pole,  eight  feet  in  length,  fixed  to  the  burn ;  this  then  anfwers 
||  exa(ffly  to  that  part  of  our  plough  which  is  called  the  beam^  that 
||  part  to  which  the  cattle  are  yoked,  and  to  which  the  feath  is 
hxed  ;  the  burisy  therefore,  (eems  clearly  to  correfpond  with  the 

I*  modern  (heath,  which  in  the  Roman,  as  in  fome  modern  ploughs, 
afliimed  a  curved  form. 

I'he  fliva  has  been  already  proved  to-be  the  handle,  by  means 
of  which  the  ploughman  managed  the  plough.  It  is  well  known 
the  Roman  plough  had  but  one  handle ;  nor,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  plough  was  worked,  could  it  have  had  more. 

The  dintalia  of  Virg’l,  from  its  plural  termination,'  has  occa- 
lioned  fome  difficulty.  Let  us  try  if  we  can  refolve  it.  This 
part  of  the  plough,  whatever  it  was,  by  Virgil’s  account,  as 
well  as  the  temoy  joined  to  the  buris^  Pliny,  in  deferibing  the 
different  kinds  of  (hares,  mentions  one  to  be  ufed  only  in  a  free 
foil,  which  was  not  ftretched  over  the  whole  dentiley  but  upon 
the  fore  part,  forming  it  into  .a  point :  ^  tertium  (vo  nines  ge- 
^  nus)  in  folo  facili,  nec  toto  porreclum  dentali,  fed  exigua 
‘  cufpide  in  roftro.*  Lib.  xvili.  c.  xviii.  From  this  example  the 
dentate  feems  evidently  to  be  that  piece  of  wood  to  which  the 
'oomisy  or  (hare,  was  fitted ;  and  which,  according  to  Virgil’s 
defeription,  muft  have  been  firmly  joined  to  the  hurts:  this  is 
equivalent  to‘  our  modern  (hare  beam.  Sometimes  this  part 
was  firaply  called  donsw  Thus  Columella ;  ^  nam  yel  refpuitur 
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^  diJritia  ioli  dens  Lib.  ii.  c.  iv.  and  Varro  thus  affigns 

the  realbn  of  tliat  name  :  >  Pars  aratri  dentata,  a  figura  vocatur 
‘  ct  dens^  quod  co  morditur  terra,*  Lib.  iv.  From  all  which  it 
appears  that  thefe  various  names  were  given  to  that  part  of  the 
plough  which,  penetrating  the  earth  deepeft,  Igofens  and  tears 
it»  up,  fo  as  to  allow  it  afterwards  to  be  turned  over  ;  and  muft 
be  equivalent  to  the  fhare-beam,  with  or  without  the  apparatus 
fitted  to  it.  Why  it  was  fometimes  called  densy  and  fomeiimcs 
dentaicy  and  at  other  times  allumed  the  plural  termination  den- 
taliay  it  is  perhaps  impoflible  now  to  fay  with  certainty.  It 
feems,  however,  probable,  from  what  Pliny  fays  above,  that 
when  the  wooden  part  alone  was  meant  to  be  particularifcd  as 
diltincf  from  the  vcmisy  it  was  called  dentale^  as  we  would  fay 
f^are  beam.  Poffibly,  however,  when  both  the  fhare-beam,  and 
the  fliare,  were  to  be  confidered  in  one  complex  viev/,  they 
might  together  be  called  dentalia.  In  conformity  with  this  idea 
w^e  find^that  Virgil  mentions  not  in  this  defeription  vomisy 
though  a  moll  effential  part  of  the  plough,  which  makes  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  was  included  under  this  term.  ' 

Thefe  were  all  the  eflential  .conftituent  parts  of  a  Roman 
plough  for  turning  up  the  foil,  viz.  the  temoy  hurisy  Jiivay  and 
dentalia ;  or,  the  beamy  fneathy  handle y  and  jhare-bcam  [we  have 
no  compound  name  in  Englifh  equivalent  to  dentalia^.  But, 
when  employed  for  covering  feed,  fome  alteration  in  its  form 
took  place,  which  now  falls  to  be  fpecified, 

Pliny  fays  when  the  plough  was  employed  to  cover  up* the 
feed,  which  w^as  called  ridgiug,  it  had  a  board  fixed  to  it: 
‘  Haec  q’  oque  ubi  confuetudo  patitur,  erate  dentata,  vel  taluk 
^  aratro  annexay  quod  vocant  lirare,  operiente  femina!’  Lib.xviii, 
cap.  XX.  Varro  mentions  another  kind  of  plough  employed  for 
covering  the  feed,  which  had  two  boards  fixed  to  it :  ‘  'Fertio 
‘  ciim  arant  jadta  femine,  boves  lirare  dicuntur ;  id  eft,  cum 
^  tubehis  additis  ad  vomerem  fimul,  et  fatum  frumentum  ope- 
‘  riiinc  in  porcis,  et  fulcant  fofl'as,  quo- pluviales  aqua  dcla- 
^  barur.’  Lib.  i.  c.  xxix.  Thefe  boards  were  evidently  equiva- 
lc;u  to  our  modern  earth-boardsy  which  muft  of  courfe  have  been 
fixed  to  the  as  V^irgil  fays  they  were.  Palladius  men- 

licns  thefe  ploughs  in  the  following  words :  ‘  Aratra  fimplicia, 
‘  vel  fi  plana  regio  permittit,  aurltUy  quibus  pollint  contra  lla- 
p  tiones  humoris  hibeniij  fata  celfiorc  fulco  attolli,  duplicl  op- 
'  ^  tantur  dentalia  dorfo*  Lib.  i.  tit.  13.  This  laft-mentioneJ 
plough  of  Palladius  is- evidently  the  fame  with  the  double-boarded 
plough  of  Varro,  as  their  ufes  are  deferibed  to  be  entirely  the 
fame.  Hence  it  feems  to  be  impofilble  to  deny  that  the  aura 
are  not  the  fame  with  our  mold-boards  ;  and  that  of  courfe  Vir- 
jjiPs  plough,  with  the  bena  aurcs  fixed'  to  the  buris,  is,  to  all 
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intents  and  purpofes,  a  plough  with  two  mold-boards  fixed  to 
the  (heath. 

'rhe  only  phra(b  that  remain^^  to  be  explained  is  dupUci 
dorjo.  This  phrafe,  precifdy  in  Virgil’s  words,  occurs 'in  the 
paitage  from  Palladius  above  quoted  ;  and  in  both  cafes  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  thofe  ploughs  that  were  called  aurita ;  which 
were  folely  employed  for  throwing  up  the  earth  into  narrow 
ridges,  wdth  furrows  between,  for  preferving  it  from  too  much 
humidity  in. wdnter.  In  thefe  ploughs,  favs  Palladius,  dentalia 
ottantnr  duplici  dorfo^  the  dentalia  are  fitted  to  the  double  back. 
But  if  a  plough  has  two  mold-boards  for  raifing  up  the  earth  oa 
each  fide,  thefe.  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  called  a  double- 
back,  to  which  the  dentalia  ought  to  be  fo  fitted  as  to  form  the 
bottom  of  the  fame  trench,  w’hich  is  completed  above  by  the 
duplex  dorfum^  without  any  feeming  break  or  disjunilion.  This^ 
then,  we  conceive,  may  perhaps  have  been  the  meaning  of  that 
ambiguous  phrafe.  Or,  if  the  phrafe  duplici  dorfo  be  an  epithet 
deferiptive  of  a  particular  kind  of  dentalia  only,  which  it  may 
have  been  intended  for,  we  can  eafily  fuppofe  that  in  ploughs 
merely  intended  for  clearing  out  furrows,  as  this  was,  that  the 
lhare-beam  would  beft  anfw’cr  this  purpofe,  if  it  was  fo  conftrufled 
as  to  have  one  (harp  angle  below,  which  would  form  the  narrow 
bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  another  fharp  angle  above,  which, 
by  rifing  gradually  upwards  till  it  joined  the  burh^  would  ferve 
to  make  the  mold  naturally  fall  towards  each  fide,  before  it 
reached  the  aures^  by.  which  it  was  gradually  raifed  up  and 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  ridgelet.  Dentalia  of  this  lhape  might 
be  naturally  called  dentalia  duplici  dorfo^  double-backed  (hare- 
beams,  in  contradiftindlion  to  others  employed  for  ordinary, 
ploughing,  for  which  ufe  this  form  of  dentalia  would  have  been 
altogether  improper.  Virgil’s  expreffion  is  ambiguous,  and  may 
be  applied  in  either  way.  We  here  offer  only  conjedtures,  with¬ 
out  pretending  to  decide. 

We  hope  that,  by  a  moderate  degree  of  attention  to  what 
has  been  (aid,  our  claffical  readers  wdll  be  no  longer  at  a  lofs 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  and  fome  other  paflages 
of  Virgil,  where  ploughing  is  incidentally  mentioned.  They 
will  pleafe  to  advert  that  the  Roman  aratrum^  properly  fo  called, 
had  no  earth-board  ;  that  in  ploughing  they  began  at  one  fide 
of  the  field,  and,  by  making  a  furrow  in  one  diredfion,  they 
turned  the  earth  loofened  by  the  plough  (let  us  fuppofe)  to  the 
right-hand  fide,  merely  by  inclining  the  plough  to  that  fide ; 
that,  when  they  had  got  the  length  of  the  field,  they  returned 
back  in  the  fame  furrow,  and,  on  that  occafion,  inclining  the 
plough  to  the  left,  the  loofened  earth  was  turned  towards  the 
|ame  fide  as  before  [obferve  this  plough  had  no  coulter]  ;  and 
6  fo 
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fo  on  till  the  whole  field  vrds  fiailhed.  In  this  cafe  no  ridges 
were  formed  fimilar  to  thefe  our  ploughs  rnalce,  and  the  field 
was  left  plain,  like  a  field  that  has  been  dug  by  the  fpadc.  In 
order  the  better  to  enable  the  ploughman  to  twill  or  turn  the 
plough  from  fide  to  fide  as  occafion  required,  a  flick  was  fixed 
in  a  hole  made  through  the  /iivci^  or  Jiilt  (for  it  had  only  one), 
near  its  top,  which  was  called  maniculum^  that  it  might  be 
grafped  with  both  hands  when  neceflary.  This  was  the  ordi- 


najy  plough.  ^ 

.  The  Romans,  in  general,  ploughed  their  land  three  times 


|:  :be 


before  it  was  fovvn ;  and  though  in  fowing  they  adopted  dif-  Sj. 
ferent  modes,  as  circiimilanccs  required,  yet,  ip  general,  they 
had  the  feed  placed  in  rows,  fo  as  to  admit  of  being  hoed  while  ® 
the  grain  was  growing.  This  was  performed  chiefly  in  two  q 
ways,  by  different  ploughs  adapted  to  the  purpofe.  If  the  foil  J 
was  of  a  dry  nature,  the  ground  was  railed  into  nari^w  ridge-  f 
lets,  by  means  of  a  plough  with  boards  fixed  only  to  one  fide  of  ' 
it  j  and  the  feed  was  fown  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  t  pr 
covered  with  a  crates^  a  kind  of  harrow\  In  this  fituation  ihe  1 1 
earth  would  naturally  be  drawn  upon  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  If  of 
hoeing,  fo  as  to  preferve  them  cool  and  moifl.  [  en 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  ground  was  damp,  and  dan-  [S  be 
ger  was  apprehended  from  water  flagnating  upon  it,  the  grain  ( f  j-ei 
was  firfl  fbwn  upon  the  plain  fiirface,  and  harrowed  in,  an 

then  railed  into  narrow  ridges,  with  clear  furrows  between,  !  ea( 
by  means  *of  the  double-eared  plough.  T*hus  the  whole  ot  f  .  oai 
the  feed  was  ralfed  to  a  dry  bed  on  the  middle  of  the  ridge,  «  Jts 
and  the  furrows  left  bare.  Virgil’s  plough  was  evidently  of  ^  ex| 
this  kind.  1 Ha 

The  Romans  had  other  kinds  of  ploughs;  but  it  is  unne- ^  to 
ceflary  here  to  fpecify  them  ;  and  indeed  we  have  occafion  the 
iqiologife  to  our  readers  for  having  dwelt  fo  long  on  this  article;  Tl  ope 
which  we  were  induced  to  do  merely  from  a  defire  to  make  up  j  |  dep 
to  our  claffical  readers,  in  fome  degree,  for  the  difappointmeiit  I  ^  and 
^ey  would  meet  with  on  perufing  the  very  fanciful  work  that  piec 
gave  occafion  to  oar  remarks,  il^nacl 
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A  Variety  of  accidents  has,  for  a  long  time,  prevented  our 
continuing  an  account  of  the  Philofophical  T ranfaftions 
but  we  have  at  laft  furmounted  the  impediment,  and  (hall  now 
proceed  to  the  execution  of  this  part  of  our  Journal. 

The  part  now  before  us  commences  with  Article  XIX,  con- 
?  uining  an  Attempt  to  make  a  Thermometer  for  meafuring  the 
higher  Degrees  of  Heat,  from  a  Red  Heat  up  to  the  ftrongeft 
that  VelTels  made  of  Clay  can  fupport.  By  Jofiah  Wedgwood. 

I  Communicated  by  Sir  Jcleph  Banks,  Bart.  P.R.S*  It  is  cer- 
■  tain  that  a  meafure  for  the  higher  degrees  of  heat,  fuch  as  the 
^  common  thermometers  afford  for  the  lower  gradations,  would 
be  an  important  acquifition,  both  to  the  philofopher  and  the 
praftical  artift.  Mr.  Wedgwood's  attempt  towards  fupplying 
this  defideraium^  difeovers  much  ingenuity.  In  a  long  courfc 
'  of  experiments,  for  the  improvement  of  the  manufa£lurc  he  is 
engaged  in,  fomc  of  his  greateft  difficulties  have  arifen  from  not 
being  able  to  afeertain  the  heat  in  the  different  operations.  A 
red,  bright  red,  and  white  heat,  are  indeterminate  expreffions; 
and  even  though  the  three  ftages  were  Efficiently  diffindl  from 
each  other,  they  are  of  too  great  latitude  for  precife  diferimi- 
nation  \  as  the  brightnefs  or  luminoufnefs  of  fire  increafes  with 
its  force,  through  numerous  gradations,  which  can  neither  be 
exprelTed  in  words,  nor  pofitively  diftinguifhed  by  the  eye. 
Having  no  other  refource,  Mr.  Wedgwood  has  been  obliged 
to  content  himfelf  with  fuch  meafures  as  his  own  kilns,  and 
the  different  parts  of  them,  afforded.  But  as  this  part  of  the 
operation  is  performed  by  workmen  of  the  loweil  clafs,  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  upon  any  great  accuracy,  even  in  one 
and  the  fame  furnace.  Whence  it  often  happened  that  the 
pieces  fired  in  the  top  of  the  kiln  in  one  experiment,  have  been 
made  no  hotter  than  thofe  fired  in  the  middle  of  another,  and 
hice  verfa.  The  force  of  fire,  in  its*  various  ftages,  can  no 
Sotherwife  be  juftly  afeertained  than  by  its  effe£ts  upon  fome 
iknown  body.  Mr.  Wedgwood  obferved  that  compofitions  of 
||calces  of  iron  with  clay  have  affumed,  from  different  degrees  of 
Are,  fuch  a  number  of  diftinft  colours  and  fhades,  as  promifed 
I  ^to  afford  criteria  of  the  refpeftive  degrees.  With  this  view, 
prepared  a  quantity  of  fuch  a  compofition,  and  formed  it 
jlnto  circular  pieces,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  quarter 
an  inch  thick.  A  number  of  thefe  was  placed  in  a  kiln,  in 
M'hich  the  fire  was  gradually  augmented,  with  as  much  uni- 
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formity  fis  pofliblc.  The  pieces  taken  out  at  equal  intervals  of 


tunc,  during  this  increafe  of  heat,  and  piled  in  their  order  upon 
one  another  in  a*glafs  tube,  exhibited  a  regular  and  extenfivc 
feries  of  colours;  from  a  fleih-colour  to  a  deep  brownifh  red; 
thence  to  a  chocolate,  and  fo  on  to  nearly  black,  with  all  the 
intuinediate  tints  between  thefe  colours. 


It  mull,  however,  be  confelfed  that,  for  general  ufe,  a  ther¬ 


mometer  oh  this  principle  is  liable  to  objection,  as  ideas  of 
colours  are  not  j^erft^Uy  communicable  by  words  ;  nor  are  all 
eyes,  or  all  lights,  equally  adapted  for  diftinguifhing  them;  and 
the  effects  of  phlogiltic  vapours,  in  altering  the  colour,  may 
not,  in  ail  cafes,  be  eafily  guarded  againft. 

In  confidcring  this  iubjeCt  attentively  Mr.  Wedgwood  re¬ 
marked  another  property  of  argillaceous  bodies,  which  is  that  of 
the  diminution  of  their  bulk  by  fire ;  and  this  he  confiders  as 
a  more  accurate  and  extenfivc  riieafure  of  heat  than  the  diffe¬ 


rent  fhades  of  colour.  'I'he  ingenious  author  delivers  a  very 


clear  account  of  his  proceedings  in  making. the  experiment,  from 
which*  it  appears  that,  by  a  thermometer  of  this  kind,  fome  inte- 
rclHng  properties  of  natural  bodies  may  be  difeovered. 

Art.  XX.  An  Analyfis  of  Two  Mineral  Subfianccs,  viz. 
the  Rowley  Ragllone  and  the  Toadftone.  By  William  Wi¬ 
thering,  M.  D.  Communicated  by  Jofeph  PriclHey,  LL.l). 
F.  R-S.  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart.  P.R.S.  According  to 
this  analyfis,  the  Rowley  ragftonc  confifts  of  filiceous  earth, 
clav,  or  earth  of  allum,  and  calx  of  iron.  'Fhere  is  reafon  to 
infer  thence  that  it  might  be  ufed*  advantageoufly  as  a  flux  for 
calcareous  iron  ores.  'Fhe  compofition  of  toadftone  , appears  to 
be  nearly  the  fame. 

Art.  XXL  New  Fundamental  Experiments  upon  the  Col- 
llfion  of  Bodies.  By  Mr.  John  Smeaton,  R.  S.  in  a  letter 
to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S.  The  purpofe  of  thefe  Ex¬ 
periments  is  to  Ihew  that  the  doctrine  of  the  collifion  of  bo¬ 
dies  depends  on  the  fame  principle  with  that  of  the  gradual 
generation  of  motion  from  reft,  confidered  in  a  former  paper  in 
the  Philcfophical  Tranfadtions.  The  author,  therefore,  en¬ 
deavours  to  prove  that,  whether  bodies  are  put  into  gradual 
motion,  and  uniformly  accelerated  from  reft  to  any  given  ve¬ 
locity,  or  are  put  in  motion  in  an  inftantaneous  manner,  when 
bodies  of  any  kind  ftrike  one  another;  the  motion,  or  funi 
of  the  motions  produced,  has  the  fame  relation  to  mechanic 
j'ovver  therein  defined,  w’hich  is  necellary  to  produce  the  motior| 
defired.. 
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Art.  XXII.  Proceeding’s  relative  to  the  Accident  by  Light- 


Accf 


ninj  at  Hcckingham.  1  he  lightning,  which'  is  the 
of  this  paper,  fet  fire  to  the  poor-houfe  at  Heckinghain,  ne ' 


Norwich 
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J^orwich,  notwithftanding  it  was  arnicd  with  eight  pointed 
conductors. 

Art.  XXIII.  Account  of  the  Organ  of  Hearing  in  Fifii. 

t  By  John  Hunter,  Efq.  F.R.  S.  It  appears,  from  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter’s  Obfervations,  that  the  organ  of  hearing  varies  in  different 
orders  of  fifti ;  but  in  all  it  coniills  of  three  curved  tubes,  all 
of  which  unite  W'ith  one  another.  The  union  forms  in  foine 
only  a  canal,  as  in  the  cod,  falmon,  ling,  kc.  and,  in  others, 

I  a  pretty  large  cavity,  as  in  the.  ray  kind.  In  the  jack  there  i.s 
an  oblong  bag,*  or  blind  procefs,  which  is  an  addition  to  thofe 
3  canals,  and  which  commuiucates  with  them  at  their  union.  In 
the  .cod,  &c.  this  union  of  the  tubes  Hands  upon  an  oval  ca¬ 
vity,  and  in  the  jack  there  are  two  of  tiiofe  cavities  ;  in  which 
Lili  fnecie-.  of  tilh,  thefe  cavities  appear  to  anfwer  the  fame  pur- 
pjfe  with  the  cavity  in  the  ray  .or  cartilaginous  fiih,  which  is 
the  union  of  the  tnree  canals.  The  whole  is  compofed^  of  a 
Lind  of  cartilaginous  fiibilance,  very  hard  in  feme  parts,  and 
which,  in  fome  tifh,  is  crufted  over  with  a  thin  bony  lamella, 
fo  as  not  to  allow  them  to  collapfe  ;  for  as  the  fkull  does  not 
form  any  part  of  thofe  canals  or  cavities,  they  mult  be  com- 
ipofed  of  fuch  fubftance  as  .is  capable  of  retaining  its  confor- 
Jmation.  *  . 

])  1^1  Art.  XXIV.  Account  of  a  new  Eie£lrometer.  By  Mr, 
toHAbraham  Brook.  Communicated  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart. 

th,  I  S.  •  .  .  .  ,  • 

,  to  |.f  Art.  XXV.  A  new  Method  of  inveftigating  the  Sums  of 

for  I  Infinite  Series.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Vince,  A.M.  of  Cambridge, 
j  to  5  Art.  XXVI.  A  new  Method  of  finding  the  Equal  Roots  of 
in  Equation  by  DivificnV  By  the  Rev.  John  Hellins,  curate  of  • 
^ol.  Conftantine,  in  Cornwall.  Communicated  by  Nevil  Mafkclyne, 
•tter  P  .D.  F.  R.  S.  and  Aftronomer  Royal. 

gx-l  '  Art.  XXVII.  Some  farther  Confiderations  on  the  Influence 
bo-W^  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  on  the  Animal  Creation.  By  John 
jualW^genhoufz,  counfellor  to  the  court,  and  body-phyficiAii  to  the 
>r  inBi^psror,  F.  R.  S.  &c.  This  paper  contains  additional  expe- 
niade  by  Dr.  Ingenhoufz  in  the  prefence  of  fome  of 
friends^  in  fupport  of  the  do£lrine  which  he  had  formerly- 
ye.BJvanccd,  that  plants,  when  immerfed  in  water,  yield  dephlo-. 

air.  The  reality  of  this  doRrine  had  been  denied 
fumPly  Ingenious  inquirers,  and  he  endeavours  to  efiabliih  it. 
hanrl  Art.  XXVIil.  A  Microfcoplc  Defeription  of  the  Eyes  of 
otioa^^  Monoculus  Polyphemus  Linnaei.  By  Mr.  William  Andre, 
|trgeon.  Communicated  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S. 
;ahM^^^^*‘ding  to  Lewenhoee,  Hook,  and  others,  the  cornea  of  moil 
afecls  are  compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  (mall,  tranf^^arent, 
lenlbs,  each  refembling,  in  fome  degree,  a  fniall  iiiagnifying- 

ru-lcrlv  •  ■  glals. 
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plaft.  But  the  monoculus  polyphemus,  or  king  crab,  is,  amon^ 
others,  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  monoculus  polyphemus  is  a  cruftaceous  animal,  found  in 
all  the  feas  furrounding  the  continent  of  America  and  the 
Weft- India  i Hands,  and  which  frequently  grows  to  a  very  large 
fize.  It  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  only  two  eyes,  but  in  reality' 
it  has  four ;  which  may  be  diftin^ifhed  by  the  terms  large  and 
fmall,  or  lateral  and  anterior.  The  former  of  thefe  are  at  a 
great  diftance  from  each  other ;  but  the  latter  are  clofe  toge- 
ther.  '  It  appears,  from  the  defeription  given  by  Mr.  Andre, 
that  the  large  eyes  arc  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  fmall, 
tranfparent,  amber-like  cones,  and  that  the  fmall  ones  are  com- 
pofed  cf  one  fuch  cone  only.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
lenticular  ftrufture  of  the  cornea  of  infefts  in  general  affifts  in 
condenfing  or  ftrengthening  the  light,  in  its  palTage  to  the 
organ  of  vifion ;  a  mechanifm  which  muft  excite  the  aftonifti- 
ment  of  the  naturalift  who  inveftigates  the  works  of  the  great 
Creator  in  the  moft  minute  of  his  produflions. 

% 

Art.  VI.  ^  A  Poetical  Epijlle  from  GahrUlle  D^EJlrees  to  Henrj 
the  Fourth.  By  Anthony  Pajquin^  Efq.  410.  2S.  Birming¬ 
ham :  printed  for  Robinfons,  London.  1788. 

/^VID,  the  prototype  of  all  the  writers  of  love  cpiftles,  as 
the  ancients  had  almoft  no  idea  of  the  fentirhental  paflion, 
painted  only  animal  defirc.  The  inoft  of  his  followers  have,  in 
this  refpccl:,  clofely  imitated  their  maftcr.  Even  the  celebrated 
cpiftle  of  Eloife  to  Abelard  exhibits  too  much  of  the  grofier 
feelings.  Anthony  Pafquin  follows  in  the  track  of  his  prede- 
ceflbrs  ;  bis  Gabrielle  feems  perfefUy  acquainted  with  the  tnate- 
rialtfm  of  the  tender  paflion  ;  her  complaints  are  not  the  wail¬ 
ings  of  difapnointed  love,  but  the  raging  ebullitions  of  un- 
^enched  defirc.  The  author  too  has  either  dcfignedly  or 
injudicioufly  made  ufe  of  expreflions  which,  by  their  double 
meaning,  will  bear  a  very  grofs  interpretation,  and  will  be  fo 
interpreted  by  many ;  ‘  central  potency^  and  ‘  pierce  through  tht 
•  texturcy  in  the  following  extradl,  will  convince  our  reader? 
that  our  obfervation  is  well-founded  : 

*  When  paflion ’s  tides  thro^  man’s  ftrong  arteries  roar. 

His  heart  refills  them  like  a  flinty  (hore  ; 

But  our  frail  frames,  like  mouldering  banks,  give  way, 

Our  mind’s  unhelm’d,  our  attributes  decay— 

His  bright,  his  keen,  his  fafeinating  eyesj,  . .  .  ^ 

Like  wond’rous  bafiliiks,  fcduce  their  prize.. 
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Go  not,  ye  nymphs,  you’ll  perilh  if  you  g:«c ; 

For  necromancy  warms  their  weakeil  blaze ; 

.  If  in  the  vortcx  of  his  arts  you’re  found,- 
Your  agency  will  die,  your  fenfc  run  round. 

There  ruin’s  baneful  circles  never  ceafc. 

Till  antral  potency  ingulphs  your  peace 

And  again :  . 

*  O  woman !  woman!  alien  to  control. 

Whom  infidels  deny  the  gift  of  foul ; 

But  may  not  half  their  obloquy  be  right. 

As  heaven  has  made  our  fence  of  worth  too  flight  t 
That  weak-wrought  barrier  wily  men  furvey, 

Fitfce  through  the  texture  and  confume  their  prey/ 

This  fhort  extract,  which  is  a  juft  fpecimen  of  the  poeni,  is 
likewife  faulty  in  other  refpecls.  Here  vve  have  ^  tides  of 
‘  paflion'  roaring  through  the  ftrong  arteries  ot*  man ^  the 
‘  weakeft  blaze  of  the  fafciiiating  eyes  of  Henry  warmed  by— • 
‘  necromancy  and  Gabrielle  is  made  to  think,  as  women  arc 
formed  by  heaven  of  fuch  weak  materials  that  they  have  only 
half  a  foul.  A  little  farther  on  the  poet— 

’  ■  ■  - - ‘  Draws  forth  a  half-created  beam 

Which  flies  enjoyment.’ - 


If  any  of  our  readers  has  a  conception  of  the  pleafares  and  en^ 
.joyments  of  a  half-created  beam^  we  mull  acknowledge  his  facul¬ 
ties  to  be  far  more  acute  than  ours.  In  fome  places  Gabrielle 
puzzles  us  with  her  mctaphyficsj_  _ 

*  ’Tis  hard  to  aft  obedient  to  thofe  Aiat’x 

Which  makei  ih*  event  fuperior  to  the  caufe/ 

This,  putting  grammar  out  of  the  queftion,  is  contrary  to  the 
common  rules  of  caufe  and  effedl.  At  other  times  Ihe  talks  ^ 
much  in  the  ftyle  of  Us  precieufes  ridicules  that  we  cannot  think 
her  palflon  real.  Speaking  of  her  yielding  to  the  paflSon  of 
Henry,  (he  (ays, 


For  you  I’ve  trod 


On  honour’s  apothegms ;’ 

and  in  another  place  (he  informs  us  that  the  French  monarch 
taught  her 

*  To  wound  the  Influence  of  moral  truth ; 

\ 

»  ftrange  periphraits  for  that  fcience  in  which  he  was  her 
[ioiafter.  At  other  times  (he  is  ftark  mad,  and  threatens  to 

follow 
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follow  her  lover  to  the  cainp,  to  attack  him  in  his  chariot,  and 
to  tell,  to  the  foldicrs  and  their  wives,  how  naughty  he  has 
been  ;  nay,  flic  vows  fne  will  not  only  tell  the  ftory,  but 
fng  it : 

■  !  I  * 

*  ni  feek  my  monarch  ’mid  the  din  of  war. 

Upbraid  his  falfehood,  and  aiTail  his  car  ; 

Sing  of  rry  grief  and  lhame  to  vulgar  ears.’——  . 

We  arc  the  lefs  furprifed  at  this  extraordinary  refolution,  when 
we  find  afterwards  that  the  Gallic  hero  had  ufed’  her  very  ill, 
had  made  her.  fed  variety  of  pain,  and  beat  her  fo  unmercifully 
abovit  the  head  that  he  had  bruifed  her  brain  and  maddened  her 
intellc£h : 

-  - - ^  Gallia’s  lord, 

Who  taught  his  Have  variety  of  pain. 

Madden’d  my  intelleds,  and  bruised  my  brain 

This  is  fo  unlike  the  gallant  Henry,  that  wc  could  not  have  be- 
lieved  it  had  it  not  have  come  from  Gabrielle’s  own  mouth. 

:  But,  to  be  ferious,  there  is.  a  total  want*  of  judgment  anJ 
taftq  through  the  whole  of  this  performance.  In  a  few  places 
there  appears  a  vein  of  poetry,  which  gives  feme  hopes  that,  if 
the  author  be  a  young  man,  he  may  hereafter  produce,  lonie- 
thing  better.  .  , 

The  cone] ufion  of  the  dedication  is  difguftingly  fulfome  :  M 
^  •{hbuld  not  have  given  you  this  trouble,  if  you  had  not  dignifec 
^  a  liberal  profeflion  by  your  immeafurable  ability,'  and  adornce 
^  human  nature  by  your  exitteiice.’  Mr.  Erlkine  has  too  mueJ 
tafte  to  rclilh  fuch  coarfe  daubing,  and  too  much  good,  fenfc  to 
.  be  the  dupe  of  immeafurabU  praife.  .. 


Art.  VII.  Siryofeph  Banks  and  the  Emferor  of  Morocco.  .|[ 
41  laic.  By  Peter  Pindar^  Efq.  4to.  is.  6'i*.  Kearfley.  Lcn|  ;  ! 
don,  1788.  ^  .  ,1  /  .V  n  .  '  1 

•  ^  ^  .V  f 

T>ETE  R  ftill  continues  to  laugh  at  the  Prefident  of  the  Royiil 
^  Society,  ranking  him  with  the  triners  in  natural  hiftorv. 
the  prefent  I'ale  the  prefident  is  reprefehted  as  an  enthufiailoiH 
colleClor  of  butterflies;  and  his  purfult  of  thc^ emperor  of  M 
rocco  (the  name  of  a  certain  Tpecies  of  butterfly)*  is*  very  lui 
croully  deferibed.  Sir  jofeph’s  hunt,'  w'hicH  comrhciices,  lil^ 
the  great  attempts  of  ancient  heroes,**  w  ith'  prayer,  is  pain 
with  much  animation  and  drollery.,'-.  In. the  courle  of  it 
untoward  accidents  happen,  .which, ^  while  fliey  appear  nature 
are  happily  felebted  to  place  the  hero  in  various  ridicule 
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fituations.  After  a, long  and  fpiritcd  purfiiit,  for  the  circurn- 
ftances  of  which  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  publication, 
the  emperor  foils  the  prefident,  *  and  cfcapcs,  leaving  him  to 
exclaim, 

•  Gone !  by  the  God  that  made  me!— d— n  his  bones! 

O  Lord  !  no  difappointment  mine  furpafles - - 

Gone  is  my  foul’s  dcfire,  for  ever  gone  ! — 

The  emperor  of  Morocco,  thought  my  own ! 

To  unknown  fields  behold  the  monarch  fly. 

Zounds !  not  to  catch  him  what  an  afs  was  1 !' 

As  a  fpccimen  of  the  work,  we  (hall  feleft  ‘  The  Virtuofo’s 
‘  Prayer;’  not  that  it  is  luperior  to  the  reft,  but  that  it  is 
more  of  a  whole  chan  any  other  extract  we  could  conveniently 
give ; 

‘The  Virtuoso’s  Prayer. 

‘  O  Thou  1  whofe  wlfdom  plann’d  the  (kies, 

.  .  J^nd  form’d  the  wings  of  butterflies. 

Attend  my  humble  pray’r. 

’  Like  Egypt,  as  in  days  of  yore. 

Let  earth  with  flies  be  cover’d  o’er,  .... 

And  darken’d  all  the  air.  •  , 

This,  Lord,  would  be  the  beft  of  news— 

Then’might  thy  fervant  pick  and  chufc 
Prom  Tuch  a  glorious  heap : 

Forth  to  the  world  I’d  boldly  rulh. 

Put  all  mufeums  to  the  bluih. 

And  hold  them  all  dog  cheap.  '  W 

Pharaoh  had  not  one  grain  of  tafle— 

The  flies  on  him  were  thrown  to  .wafle. 

Nay,  met  with  flrong  objedlion ; 

‘  But  had  thy’ fervant,  Lord,  been  there, 

I  ihould  have  made,  or  much  I  err, 

A  wonderful  colle<^ion!  > 

I  ' 

O  Lord !  if  not  my  mcm’ry  fails. 

Thou  once  dldft  rain  on  people  quails  - .  f 

^  Again  the  world  furprife; 

And,  ’Ilead  of  fuch  a  trifling  bird. 

Rain,  on  thy  fei  vant  jefeph.  Lord, 

Show’rs  of  rare  butterflies ! 

Since  monfters  are  my  great  delight. 

With  monfters  charm  thy  lervant’s  fight. 

Turn  feathers  into  hair :  * 

Make  legs  where  legs  were  never  feen. 

And  eyes,  no  bigger  than  a  pin. 

As  broad  as  faucers  ftare.  ’ 

I  ENc.  Riv.  voL.xiii.  Feb.  1789.  ^ 
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The  reptiles  that  are  born  with  claws^ 

O!  let  thy  pow’r  fupply  with  paws,* 

.  ]  >i  Adorn’d  with  human  nails  ; 

In  value  more  to  make  them  rife, 

Tranfplant  from  all  their  heads  their  eyes. 

And  pl^ce  them  in  thdr  tails.  .  ^ 

And  if  thou  wifely  would#  contrive 
To  make  me  butterflies  alive,  '  ' 

To  fly  without  a  head ; 

To  Ikiin  the  hedges  and  the  fields, 

J^ay,  eat  the  meat  thy  bounty  yields ; 

Such  wonders  were  indeed ! 


( 

t  % 


-  i 


Blagden  fliould  puff  them  at  our  meeting ; 
Members  would  prefs  around  me  greeting  | 
1  he  journals  Iwell  with  thanks ; 

And,  more  to  magnify  their  fame, 

Thoie  headlefs  flies  fhould  have  a  name— ~ 
•  My  name— —Sir  jofeph  Banks !’ 


Qur  bard  ftill  continues  fuperior  in  his  line,  leaving  all  his 
aiitagonlfls  and  imitators  far  behind  him,  who,  like  Jack  in  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  at  beft  make  only  rags  of  Peter’s  finery. 


t 

11 


Art.  VIII.  The  Hijlory  of  the  P^ogrefsy  and  EJldbliJhment 
of  the  Independence  of  the  united  otates  of  America  \  including  an 

I _ r#/* _  _ #  _  *  ^  ^  .  Ti  • 


Account  of  the  late  TVary  and  of  the  Thirteen  ColonieSy  from  thtir 
Origin  to  that  Period.  By  TPUliam  Gordony  D.  D.  8vo.  4  vols. 
11.4s.  boards.  Dilly.  London,  1788. 
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OCTOR  Gordon’s  fccond  letter  *  begins,  p.  g6,  with 
^  fome  fpccial  tranfaflions,  fubfequent  to  the  glorious  re- 
*  volution and  contains,  he  might  have  added,  fome  fpecial 
tranfa<ftions  of  feveral  colonies  from  that  epoch  to  the  conclu- 
Con  of  the  peace  of  1763.  We  were  forry  to  obferve,  incur 
progrefs,  the  fame  fyftematic  fpirit  for  the  feme '  apologetid 
purpofe.  In  the  fabrication  of  this  long  epiftlc,  the  do£for  car¬ 
ries  away  materials,  fometimes  with  the  confent  of  the  owner, 
and  often  without,  from  buildings  that  were  not  erefted  till 
long  after  the  date  of  this  letter  in  July  1772.  In  this  manner 
docs  our  author  fill  up  the  ‘  meafure  of  his  firft  volume,  and 
cvtti  pjut  of  his  fccond,  with  fiftitious  letters  on  the  Ame¬ 
rican  revolution,  which  arc  all  dated  before  he  conceived  the 
thought  of  writing  his  hiftory  in  1776I  But  there  is  in  hiftor);> 
there  is  in  architedure,  a  congruity^  the  violation  of  whicii 
‘  '  never 
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never  fails  to  injure  the  underllandiiig,  and  to  offend  the  eye. 
The  doftor’s  incongruities  may,.. however,  be  owing  more  to 
the  unhappinefs  or  his  plan  than  to.  the  obliquity  of  his  ge¬ 
nius.  With  the  ufual  laxity  of  epiftolary  corrcfpondencc,  he 
not  unfrequcntly  gives  fome  part  of  a‘ftory  in  one  letter,  a 
little  more  in  tlie  fecond,  and  the  conclufion  in  the  third 
epiftle.  Thus  the  reader  is  taken  up,  is  put  down,  •  and  is  at 
length  deferted,  weary  and  dlfgulled,  by  his  guide.  Aincious  as 
we  are  to  reprefs  this  licence  of  hiftoriographers,  we  cannot 
too  often  repeat,  that  the  fevcral  parts  of  hift ory  fhould  be 

^  All  rang’d  in  order,  and  dlfpos’d  with  grace/ 

Dr.  Gordoji  opens  his  fecond  letter  with  an  account  of  the 
remarkable  affairs  of  New-York  at  the  revolution.  On  the 
..  authority  of  ‘  William  Smith’s  Hiftory,’  who  feems  not  much 
J  more  intelligent  than  himfelf,  he  would  have  us  believe  that 
Jacob  Lcifler  was  tried  and  executed  for  having  hf^aded  the  in¬ 
surgents,  and  forcibly  poflefied  himfelf  of  King  WiiliamV  letter 
to  the  go^'ernor  and  council.  Were  this  man^s  ffbry*  related 
by  an  able  pen,  it  would  inform  the  head,  and  at  the  fame  time 
melt  the  heart.  Leifler  was  a  Dutchman,  illiterate  and  zealous, 
who,  when  he  heard  of  the  Prince  ot  Orange’s  landing  in 
England,  prefled  forward  with  the  populace  of  New-York  to 
proclaim  King  William,  and  to  fetze  the  fort,  which  gave.him 
I  the  command  of  the  government.  Had  Leifler  done  no  more, 
I  he  had  received  probably  fome  profit,'  or  at  leaft  fome  praife. 
H  But  when  King  William’s  governor.  Colonel  Sloughter,  ar¬ 
il  rived,  Leifler  refufed  to  deliver  up  the  fortrcis  to  the'"  king’s  au¬ 
thority;  he  fired  upon  the  king’s  troops;,  he  killed  the  king’s 
P  fubjedts  walking  peacefully  in  the  ftreets.  For  this  treafon,  and 
n  this  murder,  Leifler  was  condemned  and  executed.  King  Wil- 
I  Ham’s  privy-council  approved  of  the  trial  as  regular,  and  of  the 

ifentence  as  juft ;  but  advifed  the  king  to  reftore  his  eftate’to  the 
unoffending  fon,  in  confideration  of  the  early  zeal  of  the  father. 
The  parliament  of  England,  aduated  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
jfjBofton  agents,  annulled  this  provincial  trial  at  a  fubfequent 
Iday;  and,,  though  the  English  legiflature  proceeded  upon  felfc 
ffifuggeftions,  it  left  a  meniorable  example  of  parliamentary  power 
lllover  a  coloniad  judicature.  But  for  thefe  particulars,  .which 
1  S^ifplay  the  true  grounds  of  Leifler’s  trial,  and  the  genuine  re- 
i  i^t  of  his  fate,  the  ‘  Hiftory  of  William  Smith,*  who  is  now 
lichief-juTHce  of  Caiiada,  affords  no  more  light  than  Dr.  Gor*» 
J  with  regard  to  an  event  which  once  interefted  a  people, 

j)|arKl  long  di  ft  railed  a  province.  It  is,  however,  too  much  to 
:’i^xpea  of  us  EngUJH  Reviewers,  not  9nly  to  reyife  the  text 
li  '  I  2  American 
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American  writers,  but  to  (hew  them  the  facis  of  their  hiftorj-j 
and  to  teach  them  the  Inferences  of  their  law. 

Dr.  Gordon  exliibits,  in  p.  97,  the  forward  (hoots  of  ihde^ 
pendence  which  feme  of  the  colonies  put  forth  at  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  He  obferves  King.William’s  miniftqrs  applying  the  prun- 
ing-knife  to  the  moft  luxuriant  plants  in  his  abfence,  And  he 
infmuates  rather  than  aflerts,  that  a  fovereign,  who  was  fuffi- 
ciently  attentive  to  his  prerogative,  would  rather  have  watered 
the  roots  than  lopped  the  branches  of  independence,  had  he 
been  prefent  in  England.  But  what  fyftem  or  prejudice  muft 
domineer  in,  that  mind  which,  for  a  moment,  can  fuppofc  that 
King  William  underftood  the  jurifprudence  of  England  and  her 
colonics  better  than  thofe  illuftrious  lawyers  and  conftitutional 
vvhigs,.Holt,  Treby,  and  Somers?  The  dodlor  finds  delight  in 
difeovering  a  congrefs  in  1693,  a  congrefs  in  1709,  and  a  con- 
grefs  in  1 7 1 1 ;  yet  fie  has  no  gratification  in  telling  that  every 
congrefs  was  affqmbled  in  the  colonies  under  Englilh  authority 
till  the  inaufpicious  congrefs  of  1765.  Thus  every  page,  per- 
luips  every  paragraph,  of  Dr.  Gordon’s  hiflory  requires  fome 
qualification,  or  prompts  fome  remark.  But  we  cannot  accom¬ 
pany  him  any  farther,  ftep  by  ftep,  through  his  devious  jour¬ 
ney.  Were  wc  to  trace  him  through  all  the  meanders  of  his 
fyllem,  of  his  politics,  of  his  prejudices,  the  reader  would  not 
enjoy  infiruftion  or  amufement  in  proportion  to  the  tedioufnefs 
of  the  ta(k  of  adjufting  mifreprefentation  and  dete^^ing  fallacy, 
The  American  troubles  begin  to  dawn  in  Dr.  Gordon’s  thinl 
letter,  Pf  148,  \vhich  repeats  the  ftale  ftory  of  the  Itamp-act,  as 
it  was  found  in  thp  ncvi^papers  and  remembrancers,  -in  the 
rnonthly  magazines,  and  parliamentary  fpeeches.  But  over  thefe 
\vc  have  no  jurifdiclion.  From  the  fame  authorities  the  dotSor 
relates,  in  lus  fourth  letter,  how  the  declaratory  adl  was  palled 
and  oppofeJ ;  how  the  glafs-tax  wms  laid  and  circumventetd  by 
non^importatlon  agreements ;  till  at  length  he  lands  the  king’s 
troops  at  Bofion.  He  now  fills  twenty  pages  with  the  mafihere 
of  the  mob  and  the  trial  pf  Preflon,  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
who,  being  attacked  by  the  populace,  only  defended  his  poll ; 
and)  after  proving  him  innocent,  the  hifiorian  celebrates  the 
Boftoa  jurors,  merely,  for  ailing  honeftly,  But,  wuth  all  his  mi- 
niUcncf^  the  dodor  neither  explains  the  true  priiiciplcs  of  law, 
on  which,  the  defence  was  made,  nor  fiates  the  real  fad,  c’l 
which  the  acquittal  pf  Prefion  vras  obtained.  •  Our  author  fecn:> 
not  to  know  tii;it,  by  an  allowable  artifice,  during  rimes  d 
high  p.aff^on,  proper  perfons  were  placed  in  court  for  the  flieriit 
to  iummonj  in  the  room  of  the  jurymen,  whom  the  prifoner 
was  i nil rudlcd  to  cliaUcnge,  It  is  an  obfervation,  which  ap¬ 
plies  equally  to  this  whole  hiftoxy,  that,  after  pcrfcvcrance  h::; 

I  conqucrcu 
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conquered  tedioufnefs,  the  reader  gains  nothing  new  for  the 
pain  oF  pe'rufal.  With  whatever  diligence  the  doctor  may  have 
gleaned^  he  has  very  feldbm  gathered  the  real  fecret,  on,  this 
ample  field.  Indeed,  what  he  docs  collect  with  care  he.fome- 
times  keeps  with  caution.  He  plainly  knows  fomethlng  about 
the  notorious  tranfmiflion  of  Whatcley^s  letters  to  Botton  by 
Temple  or  Franklin,  which  he  does  not  choofe  to  developer 

*  There  is  fomething  myfterious  in  this  bufinefs,  w^hich,  it  Is 
‘  apprehended/  fays  our  author,  p.  349,  ‘  will  not  bear  a  dif- 

*  covery  at  prefent.’ 

We  thought  it  our  duty  to  make  the  foregoing  animadver- 
fions  on  the  civil  trahfadions  which  led  to  the  American, war,  as 
they  are  rdated  by  Dr.  Gordon,  in  order  to  mark  his  fpirit  and 
his  manner.  We  will  novi^  make  a  few  remarks  on  .his  nar¬ 
rative  of  military  events,  which  ended  in  the  American  revo-^ 
lution. 

The  doctor  gives  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  In 
his  twelfth  letter,  which  is  dated  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bofton,  long  before  he  thought  of  detailing  prefent  events  for 
future  times.  Without  much  inquiry  he  pointedly  anfwers  the 
difficult  queftion,  Whether  the  king’s  troops,  or  the  New- 
Englifti  infiirgents,  fired  the  firft  {hot?  He  names  the  very 
officer  who  began  bloodfhed,  by  drawing  the  firft  trigger.  .He 
even  particulai*ifcs  the  weapon.  ’  And  he  makes  Major  Pit¬ 
cairn  difeharge  his  piftol,  and  order  his  advanced  party  to  fire. 
Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  retiring  from  the  bloody  fray,'  exclaimed, 
lays  our  author,  0/  what  a  glorious  morning  is  this!  Thus 
happy  (hat  a  civil  war  had  begun,  which  might  liberate  the  co¬ 
lonies  from  the  fubjeftion  of  Great-Britain.  Yet,  in  this  ex¬ 
clamation,  and  in  this  happinefs,  our  hiftorian  faw  not  preme¬ 
ditation  and  contrivance.  The  king’s  troops  were  Forced  to 
retreat.  ‘  One  of  the  wounded  foldiers,  attempting  to  get  up, 

*  was  aflaulted,’  fays  the  doftor,  by  a  young  fellow,  who  bar- 

*  baroufly  broke  his  fcull  with  a  (mail  hatchet,  and  let  out  his 
‘  brains.*  Yet,  he  adds  with  genuine  incredulity,  the  poor  ob- 
jeft,  having  his  brains  thus  beat  out  v/ith  a  hatchet,  lived  two 
hours  after !  To  cover  the  fatiguing  retreat  of  the  fugitives 
the  dodlor  detaches  Lord  Percy  with  nine  hundred  men,  ^  who 
‘  marched  out  playing  Yankee  Doodled  Lord  Percy,  however, 
flops  the  brigade  to  queftion  a  boy  who  ftood  laughing  in  his 

<  Why  do  you  laugh  fo  heartily,’  quoth  Lord  Percy. 
‘To  think, anfwers  the  boy,  archly  no  doubt,  ‘  how  you  will 
‘  dance  to  Chevy  Chaced  Lord  Percy  marches  on  ;  ‘  but  the  re- 
‘  parfee,*  fays  our  author,  without  naming  his  author! ty,/7?z/ci 
‘  by  his  lordjhip'the  luhole  diyd  A  heavy  firing  is  heard  from 
every 'houfe'and  from  every  hedge.  Yet  the  do£lor  once  more 
‘  “'  Is  Halts 
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halts  the  line  of  march.  But  for  what  caufe,  gentlej  reader  ? 

•  You  ,may  wtjh  to  knonj  the  Origin  of  the  term  XanktCy-  fays  our 

moft  coniiftent  hillorian.  '  .  , 

Aft^  this  well-timed  diiciiflion  Dr.  Gordon  details  tlie  battle 
of  Bunker’s-Hill,  on  the  peninfula  of  CharleftoWn.  He  fends 
Colonel  Williaois  with  a  thoufand  provincials  to  entrench  on  its 
decliyious /ront.  They  laboured  with  fuch  filence  riiat. 'their 
works  firll  attrafted  the  fight  of  the  Lively  man  of  war  at  four 
in  the  morning.  The  firing  of  her  guns  roufed  Bofton,  the 
camp,  and  the.  fleet,  to  behold  this  alarming  novelty,  which 
commanded  the  town,  the  troops,  and  the  (hipping.  Weary 
of  being  cooted  up  in 'Bofton,  the  Britifh  generals  determined 
to  fecure  elbow-room*  The  dexftor,  with  his  accuftomed  pro^ 
priety,  delays  the  attack  till  he  explains  the  intereftihg  circum- 
fiance  of  Cop^s-Hill  having  been  once  called  Gopr’s-Hill.  At 
length  he  lands  General  Howe  in  the  vicinity,  .of  Charleftown 
with  near  upon  three  thoufand  men*  7  he  hiftorian  forms  them 
into  two  lines,  and  makes  them  advance  deliberately  to  the  at¬ 
tack,  which  gives  the  provincials  an  opportunity  to  take  cooler 
aim*  I'he  American  fire  does  fuch  execution  that  the  regulars 
retreat  in  diforder^  and  feek  refuge  even  in  their  I  oats*  The  Briti£h 
grenadiers  arc  pufhed  forward  with  the  fwords  of  the  Britifli 
officers.  They  are  at  length  rallied,  but  advance  w'ith  reluct¬ 
ance.  Thf  Americans  then  fire  their  wtll-direcled  pieces,  and 
put  them  a  fecond  time  to  flight*  The  ftrenuous  efforts  of  their 
officers  again  bring  up  the  Britlfh  troops,  though  they  difeover 
zn  infuperable  averfion  to  the  attack.  The  Britifli  officers  in 
the  xtzx  ' goad  on  the  foldiers  to  a  decifive  pujh*  The  Americans 
being  now  in  want  of  pow^der  are  unable  to  beat  them  back; 
and. the  provincials  are  of  neceflity  ordered  to  retreat.  This 
itiarv'clloiis  narrative  puts  us  in  mind  of  a  well-vouched  ftory 
of  the  famous  General  Lee.  The  general,  who  commanded 
the  American  army  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  was  attended 
by  Colonel  Ramfay:  •  See,  generd,  the  Bfitijh  grenadiers  rimy 
faid  the  colonel:  ‘  It  is  a  damned  //V,  5/V,’  replied  Lee  dryly; 

•  Britifli  grenadiers  may  change  their  ground,  ,  biit  never  run.* 
Such  are  the  anecdotes,  which,  as  they  are  charaCleriftic,  are 
fo  interefting  in  the  French  memoirs,  but  which  we  no  .where 
find  in 'Dr.  Gordon’s  hiftofical  letters. 

^  *Wc.  have  already,  given  two  fpecimens  of  the  doclor’s  talents 
as  a  generals  We  mall  now  produce  a  memoraWe  example  of  his 
addr%  as' an  engineer :  and  we  (hall  feleCl  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar, 
where  fo  many  powerful  energies  were  employed  in  the  attack, 
and  fuch  fkilful  fortitude  wras  called. forth  in  the  defence.  The 
bifttxian  faems  to  catch  a  fpark  from  the  bombs  as  they  fly, 
to  infe  in  his  narrative  with  their  elevation,  and  to  write  wnth 
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the  marked  prccifion  of  their  decifivc  burft.  In  language  ele¬ 
gant  and  technical^  he  defcribes  the  ftupendous  works  whii^ 
the  cfForts  of  the  Spanifti  monarchy  raifed  againft  that  impr^«> 
liable  foitrefs;  In  terms  of  uncommon  propriety  he  fpe^  of 
thcgSnius  and  machinery  of  D'Arcon,  the  French  arrift^^and 
he  conduiJts  the  operations  of.  this  decifivc  day  with  extraordt* 
nary  fpirit,  diftiniinefs,  and  efFeil.  We  were  ready  to  exclaim) 
with  a  celebrated  critic,  ^  Had  all  been  like  this!*  But  we  (bon 
recollefted  that  we  had  fomewhcre  feen  all  this  before.  '  We 
looked  into  Mr.  Dodfley^s  Re^ifter  for  1782;  and  we  had  the 
morti Station  to  find  that  Dr.  Gordon’s  letter,  dated  from  Paris 
on  the  3d  of  December  1782,  and  printed  in  volume  fourth 
from  page  318  to  331,  is  tranferibed  literally  from  that'welU 
known  publication,  page  227  to  244,  though  its  difFufion  ds 
fometimes  contrafted,  its  flights  are  fomewhat  reftrained,  and 
its  praifes  of  Britifii  commanders  are  often  diminiflied.  With 
fuch  exadnefs,  we  were  going  to  fav  fervility,  does  our  author 
borrow  without  aCi'nowledgment  from  his  original,  that  he 
even  tranferibes  the  blunders  of  the  brilliant  but  inaccurate 
compiler  of  the  hiftorical  departrhent  of  the  Regifter.  •  ‘  No 
‘  means  were  neglefted,  nor  expence  fpared,  to  infure  the  fuc- 
‘  cefs  of  this  delign,’  feys  the  original :  ‘  No  mean  was  ne- 
‘  glcfted,  nor  expence  fpared,  to  infure  fuccefs,’  repeats,  the 
copy.  It  is  unneceflary  to  wafte  much  erudition  in  proving 
that  grammatical  purity  required  the  disjunctive  or  in  the  fabric 
cadon  of  the  quoted  paflages. 

We  have  hitherto  performed  the  irkfome  duty  of  animadverl- 
ing  on  Dr.  Gordon’s  matter :  and  we  fliall  now  fubjoin  a  few 
remarks  on  the  d^oStbxH'mannerl  “  ~  i  ^ 

The  flighteft  perufal  of  our  hiftorian’s  pages  fufficiently  evinces 
that  he  underftands  not  Englifh  grammar  upon  fettled  princi-> 
pies.  By  repeating  the  inaccuracy  which  has*  juft  been  men* 
tioned  of  nar  ioT  or^  he  (hews  clearly  that  he  does  not  err  from 
accident,  but  unfkilfulnefs.  In  imitation  of  what'is  called  the 
mercantile  ftyle,  he  leaves  out  the  nominativey  as  in  volume  I. 
P*  393>  ^  Shall  keep  the  letter  open,  that,  if  thefonfe  of  con- 
‘  grefe  is  received  time  enough,  it  may  be  forwarded.’  In  this 
fliort  fentence  we  have  three  grammatical  faults  :  the  cfTemial 
pronoun  I  is  thrown  out  as  fuperfluous  $  the  article  the  is  ejedked 
from  congrefs,  whereby  the  Englifh  reader  is  obliged  to  aflc 
what  congrefe,’  the  general  congref^  or  the  provincial  congrefs  \ 
and  .friere  plainly  oi^ht  to  have  been,  after  the  conditional 
the  fubjunfkive' Ar.  *  Candour  muft,  however,  allow  that  the 
dcrelidion  of  the -article  the  is  not  fo  much  the  doiftor’s*  pecu¬ 
liarity  as  it  is  an  American  anomaly:  as  congrefs  for  the  co^eft 
throughout  \  bis  majefty  gave  his  aflent  to  both  [the]  bdlb^  Yet 
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he  has  cowfort  for  concur/,  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  259,  we  think,  without 
knowing  the  diftindlion,  as  confort  is  riot  among  the  errata  at  the 
end.  Let  not  this  be  confidcred  as  minute  criticifm ;  we  owe 
it  to  our,  country  to  guard  with  care  the  avenues  of  our  Ian. 
guage  againft  the  intrufion  of  foreign  barbarifms,  which  Would 
contaminate  its  purity,  and  rob  it  of  its  beauties.  " 

Our  author  interlards  his  narratives  *  with  French  phrafe?^ 
without  underftandlng  the  French  language.  He  has,  in  V ol.lV. 
p.  252,  livres  tournfl/r  for  tournwr ;  and  this  is  no  blunder  of 
the  printer.  .The  future  compilers  of  the  canting  diftionarics 
may  gather  a  plentiful  harveft  of  vulgarifms  from  our  hifto- 
jian’s  volumes:.  Plymouthians  and  New-Plymouthians,  Yorkers 
and  New-Yorkers,  Yankees  and  Yankee -doodle,  green  moun¬ 
tain-boys,  pine-barrens,  canebrakes,  warhoop,  ‘  halloo-fire-and- 
’♦bc-damned,*  (Vol. I.  p.  285)>  and  our  divine  is  fo  enamoured 
of  the  epithet  damned^  that  he  repeats  it,  in  other  paflages  of 
frightful  found.  He  has  whig  and  tory  for  the  fros  and  cm^ 
for  Tyconderoga,  Statia  for  St.  Euftatia,  Charly  for  Charles, 
'rhe  doftor  not  only  deals  in  vulgar  words,  but  coins  new  ones. 

•  He  fends  Samuel  Adams  to  make  a  concus  in  the  evening.  It 
is  related  of  the  celebrated  Menage,  the  French  philologift, 
that  while  he  could  tell  •  whence  every  word  came  he  couH 
fbrctcl  whither  it  went.  We  will  vemure  to  pronounce  that 
our  author’s  concus  had  defied  his  memory  and  acunieji,  as  Sk 
Thomas  More’s  witherenamia  puzzled  inextricably  the  fubtfe 
dodlor.  Our  author  not  only  fondles  tarrj^  the  good  old  word 
of  Shakefpe'are’s  days,  but ‘even  adopts  herbaftard;  in  VoLIV. 
p;  402,  ‘  McLeod  preferved  every  thing  during  his  tarriamt 
^  there.’ 

;  ‘  Our  hiftorian  is*^ftudious  to  introduce  military  terms,  with¬ 
out  undcrllanding  accurately  their  real  meaning.  Having  read 
-in  Tobit  that  he:‘who  gives  help  is  denominated  an  aid^  he 

1  makes  the  aid  ride  back  in  Vol.  III.  p.  141,  though  his  purpofe 
was  to  fend ‘the  military  meflenger,  whom  the  general  entrufts 
to  convey  his  orders.  In  Vol.  III.  p.  147  our  author  ‘  dif 
‘  charges  fe%)eral  grapes,  of  fhot^  intending- only  to  lay,  as  an  en- 
gmeer  would  fay,  that  the  cannon  fired  feveral  dilcharges  of 
grape-fhot.  -He  has  the  addrefs  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  grave 

.  tranfaftions  by  ufing  improper  language :  ‘  Let  me  pafe  from 
:  ‘  hence,*  lays  he,  ‘  to  relate  the  doings  of  the  Mafl'achulct’s  af- 
“  ‘  fembiy  refpediing  the  judges.’  Arnold  appeared  in  the  a£fion 
^'fo  Jbefide  hisMfef^  as  fcarcely  to  know  what  he  did.  Captain 
;  Corawaliis  having  vanquilhed  the  French  Heftor  left  hex  to  U 
fickid  up  by. a  frigate.  ^This  will  be  an  ugly  bone  of  contenthn^ 

2  V4pl.JV.  p.  275,  350^  383.  Other  fliips  came  up  in  she  ttd 

^$f  thi  Where  he  intends  to  m^c  tlie  tear  Hart  in  the 

t .  .  .  reader’s 
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reader’s  cye^  he  provokes  laughter,  by  ufiiig  fome  ridiculous 
phrafe.  Having  related  the  unhappy  fate  of  Mils  Macrae,  who 
was  murdered  ^by  the  Indians,  he  tells  that  Mr,  Jones,  .her 
lover,  offered  a  barrel  rum  as  a  reward  for  delivering  her 
fafe  to  his  anxious  embrace.  On  an  occafion  fo  affeiflng  evefj 
(rrave  hiftorian  muff  avoid  the  contamination  of  ideas  aniT  Wor^ 
which  are  appropriated  to  vulgar  life.  On  the  -ftyle  of  this 
hiftory,  which  is  certainly  below  criticifm,  we  (hould  have  for- 
born  to  animadvert  were  it  not  that  Dr,  Gordon,  though' an 
Englilhman,  is  one  of  the  American  writers  who,  without 
grammatical  lore,  arrogates  the  right  of  coining  words,  of 
changing  idioms,  and  of  overturning  the  maffy  fabric  'of  the 
Englilh  language.  -  .  ^  ^  ' 

Our  author  clofes  his  fourth  and  laft  volume  with  an  unex¬ 
ampled  flight.  At  the  conclufion  of  fuch  a  conteff,  hiftorians 
there  are  who  would  have  called  forth  all  the  energies  of  their 
minds,  who  w’ould  have  culled  all  the  flowers  of  theif  lan¬ 
guage  to  have  jmprell  upon  the  reader  at  parting, ,  ‘  how  ofr 
‘  ambition’s  aims  are  crofs’d  how  fmall  had  been  the  gain  ot' 
the  American  Hates;  how  little  the  Britilh-  ifles  have  felt  theTr 
lofs;  how  France  had  been  enhingled  In  her  own  web;  how 
Spain  had  foftered  a  rival  people  within  her  jealous  bofcm ;  how 
Holland  had  been  fince  refeued  by  the  very  power  which  Ibc 
had  been  incited  to  injure.  In  all  this  there  had  been  fome 
inftruftipn,  perhaps  fome  amufement.  On  the  contrary,  the 
doftor.  exhibits,  to  tfjt  admiration  of  all  orders  of  people^  a  fubjecf 
entirely  novels  He  fills  a  linen  globe  with  inflammable^air ;  he 
annexes  a  gallery  to  ‘  this  aeroftatic  nwchine,  alias  air-balloon 
he  makes  it  rife  in  a  majejlic  manner.  ‘  Its  j)affage  was  fuch 
‘  that  all  Paris  had  an  opportunity  of  beholding  it.’.  8ojnie 
thought  it  mounted  to  the  lunar' fphere.  But  the  Duke  ,  of  Po- 
linac,  the  Duke  of  Gaines,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin, 

‘  Well  pleas’d,  purfue  its  progrefs  tl:ro’  the  Ikies.’  '  1 


•  ’Art.  IX.  Apborifms  on  Alan :  tranjlated  from  the  original 

'  nufeript  of  the  Rev.  fokn  Cafpar  Laroater^  Citizen  of  Zurich. 
Small  8vo,  3s.  fewed.  Johnfon.  London,  1788.  ^  ' 

.aphorisms,  or  proverbs,  are  of  the  higheft  antiquity, 
and  have  been  adopted  by  the  fage  as  well  as  the  vul^r  for 

•  wifdom,  in  every  country,  and  in  all  ages.  Thc’wdl- 
known  phyfiognomift  of  Zurich  has  here  given  us  a  coHeftipn 
of  aphorifms  of  maxfms,  the  refult  of  his  own  obfervation  and 

'«4j>crience,  which  indicate  a  vigorous  and  difeerning  mind; 

and 
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and  from  the  pcrulal  of  which  every  one,  who  reads  with  atten- 
tioni  will  reap  inftruftion  and  improvement.  Such  is  the  ge¬ 
neral  characSlcr  of  the  work.  But  aphorifms  fhould  always  be 
clear i  the  reader  (hould  never  be, forced  to  labour  for  a  mean¬ 
ing  they  ftiould  ftrike  the  mind  at  once;  and  Mr.  Lavater 
is  riot  ’every ‘where  free  from  metaphylical  obfeurity;  for 
example :  ' 


Sometimes  there  is  a  play  upon  words,  mixed  with  trulfm  : 

•  The  lofs  of  tafte  for  what  is  right,  is  lofs  of  all  right  talle.* 


Sometimes  the  maxim  feems  to  be  without  a  meaning;  at  leall 
we  cotild  difeover  none : 


*  The  oppreffive  is  hard.  If  ten,  chofen  from  the  crowd  by 
yoorfelf,  call  you  oppreffive,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  you  have 
a  raw,  hard,  indelicate  fide.' 


Sometimes  it  is  either* felfc,  or  without  a  meaning: 


•  He  is  good  enough  for.  the  prefent  and  future  world  who  is  con¬ 
tent -with  a  fourth,  is  grateful  for  the  half,  and  gives  more  than 
sneafure.’ 


We  can  only  fay  that  the  man  who  a£ls  thus  is  ^  fool;  and  a 
fool  is  good  for  nothing. 

At.  other  times  Mr.  Lavatcr’s  charaSeriftic  enthufiafm  leads 
him  to  expreffions  which  extort  a  reluftant  fmile  from  the  reader, 
when  the  author  is  in  the  moft  ferious  mood : 


*  Calmnefs  of  will  is  a  fign  of  grandeur.  The  vulgar;  far  from 
hiding  their  w#7/,  Wab  their  wifhes — a  Angle  fpark  of  occafion  dil’ 
charges  the  child  of  paffions  into  a  thoufand  crackers  of  defire. 

*  That  moll  uncommon  of  all '  mortals,  him  who  can,  whilft  ai 
vanciag  to  fame,  enter  into  the  detail  of  ail. the  wants  of  an  un¬ 
known  good  charafler,  and  .who  would  lofe  the  whole  enjoyment  oi 
it  if  be  k  new  he  had  been  obferved — him  1  (hould  wi(h  to  know,  and 
to  addrefs' him.  Saint  of  faints,  pray  for  us  I  , 

*  Him  who  is  hurried  on  by  the  furies  of  immature,  impetus 
wilhes,  ftern  rcpenunce  (hall  drag,,  bound  and^reludant.  Back  M 
the  place  from  which  -he  Tallied  :  where  you  hear  the" crackling  c* 
mibei  exped  intolerable  vapours  or  repining  grief.' 
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-  ♦  'iAs’thc  medium  of  (clf-cnjoyment,  as  the  objcfls  of  love — (b  the 
Taltie,'‘thc  charader,  and  manner  of  exigence  in  man — as  his  thu^ 
fo  his  /—penetrate  the  one  and  you  know  the  other. 

*  That  mind  alone  is  great,  in  which  the  infinity  of  ev'^cry  point, 
and  the  tides  and  ebbs  of  power  that  fupport  or  (brink  from  that  in¬ 
finity,  can  iluduate  with  eafe.’ 
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Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Paintings  cf  Gawjhorcugh,  123 

The  two  following  we  felecl  as  inftances  of  a  certain 
[uaintoefs  at  the  clofe,  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  many  of  the 

iphorifins  •  .  .  »  ' 

t 

*  who  laughed  at  you  till  he  got  to  your  door,  flattered  jrori  as 
fou  opened  it — felt  the  force  of  your  argument  whilll  he  was  with 
•ou — applauded  when  he  rofe,  and,  after  he  went  away,  blalU  yoft— 
jas  the  mod  indifputablc  title  to  an  archdukedom  in  hell. 

‘  A  great  woman  not  imperious,  a  fair  woman  not  vain,  atWoman 
of  common  talents  not  jealous,  an  accomplifticd  woman  who  fcorns 
10  Ihinc — are  four  wonders,  juft  great  enough  to  be  divided, among 


n,  icc.  exill,  his  talents  as  a  portrait  painter  muft  be 

admired 
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*  admired  for  their  ftrong  likencflcs,  elegance  of  attitude,  andfj 

*  iht  termanency  of  their  colouring/  Permanency  of  colourinir  [  ■ 

puts  Mr.  ThicknefTe  in  mind  that  he  has  an  opportunity  ol^j « 
employing  his  own  blacking-brufli ;  this  produces  a  note,  in  ■ 
which  he  fays  that  he  means  it  ‘  as  a  hint  to  the  B 

Mr#  Gainfborough’s  genius  for  landfcapc  is  very  jultly  cele-  jB 
brated  \  yet  wc  have  iomc  difficulty  in  giving  credit  to  his  bio-j  j 
grapher  when  he  fays  that  the  firft  time  he  took  up  a  pencil!*' 
he  painted  a  group  of  trees  ‘  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  one  of  *  ^ 

*  his  beft  landfcapes/  JE  ji 

t-  Had  the  writer  of  the  Sketch  faid  Icfs  of  himfclf,  his  publica- 
tion  would  have  been  fully  as  acceptable.  Why  fhould  fifecnjiBj] 
pages  out  of  fixt^-one  be  dedicated  to  the  ftory  of  Mrs.l'hiclc-ljW 
nelTe^s  Viol  di  Gamba?  It  is  true  it  produced  Mr.  Gaiiifbo- 
rough's  emigration  from  Bath}  yet  it  would  not  have  fuffered bjlj||  oi 
comprelfion.  |  S 

As  to ‘the'compofition  of  the  Sketch,  it  is  only  necellary  t  |i » in< 
inform  the  reader  that  the  firft  fentence  confifts  of  two  pages  fou 
lines  and  an  half. 


Art.  XI.  A  7reattfe  on  female^  nervous^  hyjlerlcal^ 

•  driacalj  bilious^  convulfwe  Difeafe$\  Apoplexy  and  Palfy\  uv  jjp  i 

•  "^Thoughts  on  Aladnefs^  Suicide^  In  which  the  ' princil^^m 

'  Diforders  are  explained  from  anatomical  FaSfs^  and  the  Treomt^m^ 

formed  on  fever al  new  Principles.  By  William  Rowley^  * 

JPIember  of  the  Univer/ity  of  Oxford^  the  Royal  College  of 
ficians  in  London^  tsfe.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards.  Nourk^^  j 
.  London,  1788.  ' 


^T'HIS  Treatife,  we  are  informed,  was  originally.  devctc^i^P 
only  to  female  difeafes;  but  the  hyfterical  are  lb  nea  ^lfhg 
allied  to  many  others  of  the  nervous  dais,  that  it  was 
mined  to  comprehend  the  whole,  with  their  numerous  lyn/i^|idc 
toin$>  in  this  volume.  Whether  the  treatile  was  intended 
the  ufe  of  the  medical  facul^or  the  public,  is  a  point 
admits*  of  Ibme  queftion.  There  is  every  realbn  for 
and  it  is  even  infinuated,  in  the  introdudlion,  that  the  aui^  it 
defigned.it  for  both  purpofesj  yet,  from  the  preferiptions  bc'f®r 
generally  given  in  Latin,  it  .cannot  be  conildered  as  well  file 
to  domcftic  utility.  ’  To  the  detailing  of  the  difledtions  in  t- 
fame  language  there  occurs  nqrcafonable  objection  ;  but  th 
jiift  pretext  can  be  urged  for  not  delineating  the  fymptoms^^ 
Englilh  ?  Befides,  the  obfervations  which  .  Dr.  JKowley 
clafled*  under  the  head  of  fymptomata^  are  really  not  fo 
fymptoms,  as  a  vague^defulcory,  and  imperfedt  biftory  of  dilc.i» 


Rowley';  Treattfe  on  female^  nervous  Dlfeafes^  Ifc.  11% 

In  regard  to  the  praftical  part  of  the  work,  it  is  executed 
with  much  perfpicuity  and  good-fenfe ;  though  the  author’s 
opinion,  in  a  few  cafes,  and  thofe  too  of  a  very  important  iiar 
ture,  will  admit  of  fome  doubt.  Wc  fclcft  the  following  as  aa 
inftance  of  .  this  kind :  :  .  "  ;  . 

<  In  all  fudden  violent  pains  of  the  head,  joined  with  a  depreffed 
and  flow  pulfe,  bleeding  in  the  jugular/ arm,  or  cupping  in  the 
neck,  and  extrafting  blood,  is  proper;  unlefs  contraindicated 
fome  momentous  caufe,  as  dropfy,  &c.  in  which  cafe  depletion  by  t 
fmart  hydragogue  purge  may  be  eligible. 

•  The  veflels  are  turgid  indubitably  with  fluids  $  diminiih  thofe 
fluids,  and  the  turgency  cannot  poflibly  continue.  Neither  bleed¬ 
ing  nor  purging  can  effeft  fuch  a  rational  purpofe,  except  frm 
tempore f  if  patients  are  indulged  in  their  ufual  quantity  of  liquids  i 
or,  what  is  Hill  worfe,  if  diluting  liquors  are  recommended. 

‘  Plenitude  or  fulnefs  of  veflels  from  redundancy  of  liquids,  and 
incrcafed  arterial  aftion,  are  allowed  to  be  the  principal  caufes  of 
inflammation,  or  diftenfion  of  veflels  ;  evacuations  of  oleeding,  vo¬ 
miting,  purging,  are  diredled  ;  then  diluting,  as  it  is  called,  or  ra¬ 
ther  filling  again,  in  the  fame  breath.  How  inconfiftent !  how 
incongruous !  The  blood  is  fuppofed  capable  of  dilution  by  aqueous 
liquids ;  but  a  number  of  fads,  drawn  from  experiments,  in  many 
dilbrders,  prove  the  contrary, 

f  Neither  in  a  turgency,  nor  overfulnefs  of  veflels  from  an*  in¬ 
flammatory  diathefis,  nor  from  relaxation  of  the  vafcular  coats, 
ftiould  diluting  or  over  large  quantities  of  drinks  be  admitted,  but 
in  as  moderate  portions  as  poflible  to  fuftain  the  patient ;  the  lef$ 

I  he  patients  drink,  tiie  fooner  the  diforder  will  be  cured.’ 

It  is  admitted  that  the  inflammatory  diathefis  of  the  blood  may 
requently  refift  the  power  of  dilution  by  aqueous  liquids ;  but 
crtainly  the  cafual  failure  of  fuch  an  attempt  cannot  juftify  the 
lerelidion  of  it  in  an  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  fluids.  Though 
he  ufe  of  aqueous  liquids  alone  may  prove  unfuccefsful,  it  isi 
veil  known  that,  when  joined  to  laponaceous  fubftances,  and 
ided  by  faline  medicines,  it  often  proves  of  the  greateft  ad- 
antage.  We  prefume,  however,*  that  Dr.  Rowley  means  only 
0  caution  againft  the  unneceflary  and  too  free  ufe  of  diluents  ia 
Sifeafes  not  accompanied  with  inflammation. 

We  entirely  agree  with  our  author  that  intermittent  fevers 
agues  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  continue  a  limited  time' before 
Hey  are  cured ;  but  we  muft,*  from  our  own  experience,  diffent 
rom  the  opinion,  which*  he  would  eftablilh  univerfally^  that 
I  the  ague  is  not  the  cure  of  any  diforder ;’  as  we -have,  in 
pveral  cafes,  known  previous  complaints  eftc6tually  reitiovcd  'by 
pme  paroxyfms  of- this  ^  .  \ 

[The  author  appearing*  to  be’  particularly  deci(l<Hl  with  rcfpe£t 
p  the  bed  method  of  curing  the -ague/  we'  fhaH  lay  before  our 
paders  a  part  of  his  obfervations  on  this  fubjed  : 

*  Bark 
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‘  Bark  alone  is  pronounced  a  fpecijie  in  the  ague ;  I  aflcrt  tlip 
conir.iry  is  the  cafe  in  many  ihftances ;  hundreds  have  been  cured,  in 
t!ie  manner  L  have  already  *  communicated, '  Without  a  particle  of 
bark ;  nor  am  I  without  hopes  of  Hill  improving  thofc  plans  of 
cure,  which  have  been  fo  fiicc^sfuK  Perhaps  centaury,  wormwood, 
or  other  bitters,  would  anfwer  every  purpol’c  of  chaniomiie  ’  flowers, 
which  is’ merely  a  bitter  ftomachic  of  no  great  efficacy.  * 

*  The  6ari  alone  is  never  fo  efficacious  as  when  aromatics  and 
vitriolic  preparations  arc  added  toi  it ;  the  ague,  by  thefc  modes,  is 
cured  immediately,  often  without  a  fecond  Jit\  and  certainly  a  prompt 
is  preferable  to  a  flow,  languid  cure. 

^  When  the  bark  purges  it  is  frequently  not  inefficacious,  as  has 
been  fupjiofed  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  perhaps  carries  off  from  the  in. 
tellines  w'hat  would  diminifh  its  tonic  effeds.  Bark  does  not  enter 
the  lafteal  fyflem,  r\or  is  abforbed  by  inhalent  veins  ;  its  tonic  quali. 
tics  ad  on  the  coats  of  the  floinach  and  intelllnes  only,  whiclu 
number  of  experiments  made  by  me  prove.  When,  however,  it 
continues  purging  for  two  or  three  days,  prepared  chalk,  terra  ja- 
ponica,  or  extradum  ligni  cainpcchenfis,  and  fome  aromatic,  fhould 
be  added  ;  which  much  belter  accords  with  the  bracing  power  of  the 
bark  than  opiates* 

‘  Opiates  diminifh  the  moving  powers,  and  create  coftivenels, 
both  vs^hich  fhould  avoided  in  all  low  nervous  or  intermittent  ft- 
vers;  for  thefe  complaints  commonly  arile  from  relaxation,  a  de¬ 
praved  relaxed  texture  of  the  blood,  and  a  weakened  force  of  the 
arterial  fyflem,  notwithftanding  the  pulfations  arc  accelerated. 

*  Vomits  in  the  intermittent  fevers,  and  indeed  molt  other  fevers, 
are  unneceflary ;  they  force  an  iinmenfe  quantity  of  blood  to  the 
head,  and  confequently  di fiend  veffeis  w’hich  (hould  preferve  their 
diameters:  this  diftenfion  from  vomits  in  the  commencement  of  fe¬ 
vers,  may  be  a  principal  caufe  of  the  delirium  towards  the  crifis :  bit 
more  of  this  in  another  place. 

,  •  In  the  intermittent  fever  or  ague  the  vifccra,  fuch  as  the  liver 
and  fplecn,  arc  often*  difeafed ;  all  judicious  phyficians  know,  or 
ihbuld  know,  that  vomiting  is  contraindicated  in  difeafed  rui/cera'^ 
and,  unlcfs  there  be  Jaburra^  bile,  or  other  matter  in  the  llomac’n, 
wliich  cannot  be  carried  down  tlirough  'the  iutcftinal  canal, 

(hould  certainly  be  excluded. 

-  •  It  is  folemnly  afferted,  from  experience  on  thoufands,  that  the 
ague  cannot  be  cured  always  without  and  the  obflrudions  of 

tlie  vifc.ra  prevented,  or  removed  fafdy,  by  a  finall  dofe  of  calomel 
and  any  ;«loetic  or  bitter  purgative,  repeated  every  other  night,  after 
the  bowels  have  been  firft  thoroughly  clcanfed. 

*  The  ViDcr  or  fplcen  being  difeafed,  or  tlie  bile  du6ls  obflrufted, 
arc' the  principal  impediments  in  curing  the  intermittent  fever,  or 
ague;  therefore,  removing  thofe  impediments  by  aloetic  pills  with 
calomel, *or  foap  with  any  aloetic,  or  by  fal  diureticus,  &c.  are  me¬ 
thods  commonly  crowned  with  fuccd's.  I  have  always  attempted  in 
agues,  and  indeed  all  intermittent  complaints,  the  prevention  or 

icmcval  of  vifceral  or  inteftinal  obflrufllon,*  hy  givinjg  alterua 

'  * 
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nfiVt  tlie.bark  or  other  tonics  were  aJjniniilcrcd,  half  a  graia 
of  olomcl#  from  three  to  fix  grains  of  the  filulm  Ruji. 

•  When  the  £t  of  the  ague  is  expc£\cd,  a  few  grains  of  James’;! 
powder,  or  from  die  fouith  to  the  eighth  part  of  a  grain  of  tartarum 
fo  as  neither  to  occaiion  naufea  nor  vomiting*  arc  pro¬ 
per  •  aiid  they  fliould  be  repeated  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  to 
^cite  perfplration,  remove  obftruCtion,  and  ihoiteh  the  duration  of 
dyfr  cold  and  hot  firs.  ’  > 

g  ^  dram  of  the  true  crude  fal,  ammoniac  dilTolvcd  in  any  proper 
vehicle,  and  riven  an  hour  or  two  before  the  fit,  has  been  recom- 
incnoled  as  a  fovercign  cure  for  the,  ague ;  but  as  I  have  not  tried  it, 
and  as  I  cannot  perceive  any  tonic  qualities  iu  the  remedy,  I  have 
thought  it  mod  humane  to  proceed  in  the  modes  which  fcarce  ever 
of  fiicceeding.’ 

Through  the' whole  of  this  treatife  the  author  evinces  a  laud- 
■  able  freedom  of  fentiment,  di veiled  of  all  medical  prejudice  ; 
?  and  we  find  much  to  commend,  in  his  obfervations  and  lug- 
!  geftions  on  different  difeafes. 


Art.  XII.  The  ^uejllon  fohedy  or^  The  Right  of  the. Prince  of 
IVale^to  be  fole^  immediate^  and  unlimited  Regent^  demonftraUd 
from  the  Mature  of  the  Conjliiution  and  the  Law  of  the  LancU 
8vo.  IS.  6d.  Elliot,  Edinburgh;  Elliot  and  Kay,  Lon¬ 
don.  1788. 


r  p-  ^HIS  pamphlet,  which  has  been  attributed,  we  are  informed, 
■I  to  a  young  lawyer  of.  the  higheft  reputation  for  genius  and 
l|  learning  at  the  Scotch'  baiV  merits  a  perufol  more  extenfive  than 
■I  its  provincial  origin  will  probably  procure  it.  It  pleads  for  the 
claim  of  the  heir-apparent  with  energy  and  eloquence and 
!  II  whom  its  reafonings  may  fail  of  producing  convi£lion, 

*l|will  not  withhold  from  them  the  praife  of  ingenuity.  The 
J 11  fubftance  of  the  arguments  may  be  comprifed  in  the  blowing 
mfilimma:  Either  the  frame  of  government  is  diffoivedj.  or  it  is 
c  l|  not.  If  it  is  not,  .there,  muft  exift  a  right  to  the  cxercife  of 
)f  p  the  •executive  power  in  (bme  individual;  and  that  individual, 
el  fc  in  the  abfence  of  precedent  and  lilence  of  llatute,  legal  analogy 
ffl  declares  to  be  the  prince.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  frame  of 
p  government  be  diflblved,  the  two  houfes  of  parliament  can  have 
p no  more  authority  than  aiw  equal  number  of  private  men."  On 
1^^^^  fuppofition,  therefore,  the  two  houfes  have  trenched,  on 
■I the  executive  power;  on  the  other,  they  have  ufurped  .the 
[jj  p  tights  of  the  people.  'Xhis  reafbning  is  forcibly  urged  and  liap- 
illuftrated  by  our  author.  ..The  allulion  to  ancient  philo- 
is  juft  and  elegant:  ‘  The  Revolution  was  a  time  when 
6  '  ‘the 
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*  the  original  principles  of  freedom,  pure  and  unembodied,  un* 

*  manacled  with  ynembrane^  joints  or  limh^  attached  to  and  flowing 

*  from  no  form  of  conftltution,  exerted  themfelves  to  create 

*  and  renovate  a  free  and  legal  government.  Thefe  principles 

*  cannot,  in  any  (bund*fenfe,  be  called  themfelves*  They 

*  were  more  than  legal ;  they  ivere  of  a  higher  order ;  they 

*  were  in  fact  no  other  than  thofe  from  which  all  legality  is 

*  derived,  of  which  ♦every  free  conftltution  is  an  emanation. 
^  Like  thofe  archetypal  ideas,  from  which  ancient  philofophy 

*  derived  all  fubordmate  exiftences,  the  principles  of  the  Re. 

*  volution  contained  in  themfelves  the  fource  of  legitimate  go. 

*  vernment,  without  being  the  aftually  component  parts  of  any 

*  one  form  of  government  whatever.  Immortal  and  unchanged, 

*  they  furvive  the  perifhable  materials  of  conftitutional  form?, 

*  ana  their  vivid  energy  pervading  the  political  mafs,  recalls 

*  and  reanimates  thefe  very  forms  after  they  have  funk  into  noji- 
^  cxiftence.*  The  compofition  is  marked  by  a  redundance  and 
luxuriance  which  the  aufterity  of  criticifm  might  reprehend; 
but  this  excefs  is  to  us  more  tolerable  than  the  frigid  cijiTcd- 
nefs  of  a  lame  and  barren  imagination.  If  the  youthful  mind 
pours  forth,  in  general,  too  profufely  its  learning  and  ornsr 
ments,  we  ought  to  pardon  feme  oftentatioa  in  the  difplay  of 
opuknee  that  is  recently  acquired. 


Art.  XIII.  The  Sorrows  of  Werier\  a  Poem.  By  Jmsk 
Pickeris^.  4to.  5s.  Cadell.  London,  1788, 

I 

XT^ILL  the  forrows  of  Werter  never  have  an  end?  Thar, 
dangerous,  though  well- written  book,  feems  to  havefai-l 
cinated  the  public  mind,  and  that  of  the  female  fex  in  parti'l 
cular.  It  is  with  regret  we  fee  this;  for  though  we  donotl 
apprehend  that  the  reading  of  it,  in  the  prefen t  ftate  of  fo  i 
cicty,  will  produce  many  cataftrophes  fimilar  to  that  of  VV'erter;! 
yet  we  are  afraid  it  may  be  produdlive  of  much  harm  to  ih^I 
youth  of  both  fexes. 

The  ftory  of  Werter  and  Charlotte  is  told  by  Mifs  Pickcriirg 
in  thirteen  elegiac  epiflles ;  thefe  may  be  read  w  ith  much 
danger  than  the  original,  as  all  the  warm  deferiptions  and  cri¬ 
tical.  fituations  are  pafTed  over.  In  the  management  of  thsfc 
confifts  the  merit  of  the  original ;  as  they  are  wanting  in  the 
copy,  that  merit  too  muft  be  wanting.  We  wifli  not  to  lay 
more  on  the  produftion  of  a  female  pen  ;  but  give  the  followir^ 
cxtnuSl:  as  a  favourable  fpecimen  ; 
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•Wright  071  IVatevUig  Meadows. 

^  Ah,  coward  nature!  wherefore  doft  thou  fear? 

,  Why  cling  fo  clofe  to  life’s  tcmpelluous  Ihore  ?  ' 

Oh  !  break  the  ten-fold  cord  that  binds  thee  here. 
And,  wing’d  with  hope,  to  happier  regions  foar. 

Far,  far  above  yon  diftant  orbs  afpire ; 

For  foon,  my  foul,  unfetter’d  flialt  thou  be : 

Yes,  heavenly  inmate,  yes,  thou  vital  fire, 

I’ll  give  thee  freedom,  if  thou  dar’H  be  free. 

Then  farewell,  hope  !  delufive  fourcc  of  woe  ! 

Defpair  has  arm’d  me  for  a  firmer  part : 

Ore  painful  ftruggle,  one  decifive  blow. 

Cures  all. the  forrovvs  of  this  bleeding  heart, 

Shouldft  thou,  my  Charlotte,  chance  thy  way  to  bend' 
Where  oft  delighted  we  together  ftray’d  ; 

Give  all  thy  thoughts,  thy  forrows  to  a  friend. 

By  love,  alas !  but  not  by  thee,  betray’d. 

And  when  at  eve  the  fun’s  declining  rays 
Gild  the  proud  lummit  of  yon  mountain’s  brow. 
Think  on  thy  Werter’s  once  enraptur’d  Jays ; 

Ah  !  think,  my  Charlotte,  what  is  Werter  now. 

O’er  each  afFcdlIng  feene  let  memory  rove  ; 

'J'racc  back  my  foft  attention,  tender  fears ; 

Oh  1  let  it  paint  a  too  impalTion’J  love. 

By  broken  fighs  exprels’d,  or  falling  tears. 

Yet,  my  lov’d  Charlotte,  yonder  humble  grave 
Demands  a*  tribute  from  thy  llreaming  eyes.' 

See,  to  the  winJ.thofe  flend^r  ponpie^vyavc, 

And  mark  the  fpot  where  wretched  Werter  lies.’ 


We  congratulate  the  fair  authorefs  on  the  fplendid  lift  of  fub- 
i'w'ribcrs  which  precedes  lier  poem. 


Art.  XIV.  An  Acco^mt  of  the  Advantages  and  Aiethod  of 
IVatermg  Meadows  by  Art^  as  pradtifd  in  the  County  of 
Ghucefter*  By  the  Rtv.  T.JVrigbt.  b\o.  is.  6d.  Scatcherd 
aud  Whitaker.  London,  1 789. 


^pHE  author  of  tlus  ufeful  pamphlet,  with  great  mcidefty^ 
apologifcs  for  writing  0:1  this  fubjeJl,  as  it  is  not  in  the 
line  of  his  offu.  He  may,  however,  reft  fatislied  that  the 
-ajority  of  the  people  in  England  will  never  think  a  clergy- 
^3n  is  in  a  cenfurable  line  of  procedure  when  he  is  attempt- 
pg  to  benefit  his  fellow-creatures  by  inftrufting  them  in  the’ 
rudiments  of  an  art  fo  ulbrul  to  fociety  a:^  agiicultuxe. 

REV.  YOL.  XIII.  FEB.  1789.  ^ 
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This  little  work  is  dirided  into’ the  four  following  heads-^ 
The  advantages  of  watering — The  method — Diredions  in  each 
month — and,  Anfwers  to  objedions. 

As  the  watering  of  fields  by  art  is  not  fo  generally  pradifo 
in  Britain  as  could  be  wifhed,  we  fhaH  beg  leave  to  tranferibe 
from  this  fenfible  performance  a  few  of  the  remarks  that  occur 
under  the  jirji  head,  hoping  it  will  ftimulate  liich  of  our  reader^ 
as  are  unacquainted  with  it  to  apply  to  the  pamphlet  for  farther 
information  on  the  fubjed. 

After  remarking  that  by  this  pradice  land  of  every  kind  i>| 
rendered  of  twice  its  former  value  at  leaft  ;  that  it  Ifands  ini 
need  of  no  recruit  of  dung,  but,  on  the  contrary^  affords  a  per  l 
pctual  fource  of  manure  for  enriching  other  lands  v  and  that  the 
crop  is  no  lets  valuable  on  account  of  its  certainty  than  it) 
carlihefs,  he,  thus  proceeds :  ‘  Every  intelligent  farmer  is  fen. 

*  fible  of  the  great  value  of  grafs  very  early  in  the'  fpring  ;  anc 

*  we,  by  watering,  have  plenty  of  grafs  at  the  beginning  c  | 

*  March,  and,  when  the  fealbn  is  mild,  fomewhat  earlier,  rhcl 

*  good  effed  this  grafe  has  upon  cattle  that  have  been  unheahh  J 
‘  or  hard- wintered,  is  truly  allonifhing..  'I'he  fecond  wee«| 

*  after  turning  into  the  meadows  a  very  vifiblc  change  is  niaJ  I 
^  in  all  cows,  horfes,  and  (heep^  And  the  formers  here  a.  I 
‘  enabled  to  begin  cheefe-making  at  leaft  a  month  fooner  thri  | 

*  their  neighbours  who  enjoy  not  the  benefit  of  waterinj 
‘  their  land.  And  in  fatting  of  lambs  the  value  of  this  grafs  i  | 
^  ineftimable.^  ' 

To  give  a  more  precife  idea  of  the  value  of  this  improve¬ 
ment  our  author  Hates  the  adual  produd  of  a  watered  Mi 
by  no  means  one  of  the  beft,  for  the  foft  year,  as  under ;  b 
extent  fix  acres  and  an  half.  jT,  j. 

,  The  fpring  feed  of  it  was  let  for  -  -  *  7  7 

^^le  hay  was  fold  for  -  -  -  -  33 

'^rhe  latter  math  for  -  -  -  -  -  6  6  • 

In*  all  -  47  5 

cr  fomewhat  more  than  7/.  5;.  4^-  per  acre :  a  great  value  i 
be  draw^a  from  land  that  can  be  managed  with  little  or 
expence.  .  . 

‘  Thus,*  he  afterwards  adds,  ‘  encouraged  by  expericiKC,  tb 

*  rage  for  watering  is  become  fo  prevalent  with*  us,  that  tfe 
^  moft  diminutive  Ipring  or  rivulet  is  never  fuffered  to  pals  un 
^  noticed  and  unftrained.  Even  wherever  a  fudden  (hower  oc 
'  cafions  a  temporar}^  flood,  there  proper  ditches  are  made  ? 

^  lake  the  water,  and  f^>read  it  equally  over  the  land,  till  it’ 

*  completely  Qralued  of  its  fertililing  contents.  Ncceflii) 


^he  Child  cj  ISiature,  Iji 

‘  iiiJecil,  compels  us  to  make  the  moll  of  every  drop;  for 
‘  wc  have  now  ne^  three  hundred  acres  in  this  pariih  that 
^  mull  be  all  watered;  and  the  llreains  that  mull  afford  the 
I  water,  feldoin  exceeds  five  yards  in  width,  and  one  in  depth. 
‘  'I  herefore  I  may  fay,  that  a  fcarcity  of  w'ater  is  as  much 
‘  dreaded  by  us,  as  by  the  celebrated  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of 
‘  the  Nile/ 

Wc  hope  our  readers  arc  by  this  time  fo  much  convinced  of 
the  great  benefits  that  may  be  derived  from  this  mode  of  im¬ 
provement,  as  to  induce  them  to  be  defirous  of  availing  them- 
lelves  of  it  wherever  their  fituation  admits  of  it.  To  the 
pamphlet  we  beg  leave  to  refer  them  for  inftrmSlions,  which 
are  latisfadory  and  concife.  Were  every  ftream  in  tliis  king¬ 
dom  as  ufefully  employed  as  that  above  fpecified,  who  can  ton\^ 
pute  the  total  value  of  the  improvement  it  would  p^uce ! 
Wc  hope  to  fee  the  praciice  fpread  wider  and  wider  from  year 
to  year  till  this  (hall  be  the  cafe. 

We  are  not  told  how  long  it  is  fince  this  pradlicc  in¬ 
troduced  into  Gloucefterfhire,  or  from  whence  they  learned  it ; 
but  it  is  evidently  not  of  very  long  Handing.  Water  is,  wc 
know,  employed  to  the  fame  benehcial  ufe  in  fome  other  dif- 
tricls  of  this  epuntry,  with  fome  variation  in  the  mode  of  ma¬ 
nagement.  We  hope  the  prefent  little  work  will  call  out  fome 
other  benevolent  pcrlon  to  communicate  to  the  public  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  thefe  feveral  modes  of  praclice.  This  information 
cannot  be  too  foon  or  too  generally  communicated. 


^HE  ftyle  of  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  this  publication 
*  has  much  firmnefs,  and  an  air  of  confeious  merit.  It  is 
true  the  Child  of  Nature  is  no  more  than  a  tranflation  j  but  its 
fair  midwife  infoms  us  ‘  that  it  has,  with  much  care  and  atten* 
‘  //6M,  been  prepared  for  the  Englilh  ftage.  I'hat  care,’  (he 
adds,  ‘  has  been  amply, recompenfed  by  the  reception  the  piece 
^  has  met,  and  more  ejpecially  in  thofe  parts  of  it  which  (he  has 
‘  taken  the  liberty  to  add  from  her  ovVn  invention.’  In  re- 
niarkiiig  upon  tliefe  paflages,  we  do  not  hefitate  to  declare  our- 
frlves  partial  to  firmi^fs  and  the  air  of  conlctous  merit.  Tffey 
the  proper  handmaids  of  genius ;  they  ^Ve  dignity  to  her 
^PRearance,  and  infufe  energy  and  vigour  into  her  perform- 

k  2  anccs. 


Art.  XV.  The  Child  of  Nature.  A  Dramatic  Pieces  in  Four 
ASfs,  From  the  French  of  the  Alarchionejs  of  Siilery.^  formerly 
Countefs  of  Genii 5.  Performing  at  the  *Iheatre-Royal^  Covent ^ 
Garden.  By  Airs.  Inchbald.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Robinfons. 
London,  1788. 
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The  Child  of  Nsfure. 

But  pnrtijl  ns  we  arc,  we  cannot  confcnt  to  incliilge  x 
lan^^uage  of  this  fort  without  fome  fliadow  of  excellence  to  bear 

•  ,  F*  ^  ^  *  j! _ _ _ r. _ _  : _ _ _ 
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It  out.  ^^'^hat  is  drgnity  upon  one  fuppofition,  is  impertinence 
upon '  another ;  and*  what  we  call  laudable  pride  when  it  aifo- 
ciat^s  with  worth,  rs  mere  vanity  and  folly  when  it  appears 
without  it. 

One  of  the  firft  things  that  ftruck  us  in  the  Child  of  Nature 
is  the  fingiilar  appellations  with  which  Mrs.  Inchbald  has  cleco- 
fat'4d  her  chara£fers.  We  have  Marquis  Almanga  and  Mar- 
chionefs  Merida,  Duke  Marcia  and  Count  Valentia,  or,  as  it 
is  here  elegantly  fpelled,  Valantia.  Now  this  is  juft  as  if,  fiip- 
pofing  the  fccnc  to  have  been  in  England,  we  had  been  treated 
with  Duke  Wales,  Marquis  Scotland,  Adarchionefs  Cheller, 
and  Count  Briftcr.  But  this  humour  is  carried  ftill  farther, 
and  the  very  fervants  are  called  Seville  and  Granada  ;  that  If, 
when  tranflated  into  Englifti,  Francis  Botany-Bay,  and  JJick 
Jamaica.  Wc  would  recommend  it  to  the  future  children  of 
nature,*  to'confider,  whether  it  would  not  give  more  dignity  to 
their  dramas,  to  borrow  their  names  only  from  inetropolifes,  as 
Duke  Conftantinople  and  Adarquis  Ifpahan,  Marchionefs  Pekin 
and  Count  Grand-Cairo.  The  fervants,  in  that  cafe,  might 
bear  the  names  of  the  different  quarters  of  the  \vorld,  EurojK?, 
Afia,  Africa^  and  Arnerica. 

Oar  attention  is  called  by  Mrs.  Inchbald  ‘  men  efpeciallj  to 
•  the  parts  which  fhe  has  taken  the  liberty  to  add  from  her  own 

■NT  nw-*  with  fhf»(h  nnrfc  rrannof-  hj*  (d 


invention.'  Now,*  with  thefe  parts  we  cannot  profcfs  to  be  (o 
well  pleafed  as,  from  the  aiccount  of  the  author,  it  appears  that 
the  public  have  been.  In  tlie  conception*  of  the  piece,  as  we 
find  it  ill  Aladame  Genlis,.  there  is  intinite  delicacy.  .  I'he  idea 
of ’a  female  of  perfeA  innocence  and  rectitude  is  never  loll 
fight  of  for  a  momenta  We  fee  every  where  the  attachment, 
the  love  of  Zelia  for  her  protedtor,  and  her  indifference  for 
any  other  man.  It  is,  indeed,  Ikilfully  contrived  by  the  autlior 
that  the  marquis  ftiould  be  kept  in  fufpenfe,  that  he  ihould  be 
diftra£leJ  with'  doubt,  jealoufy  and  defpair  ;*  but  the  character 
of  the  heroine  is  not  facrificed  to  this  objeiSl:.  The  audience 
are  always  acquainted  with  her  fimplicity  and  lovelinefs ;  aid 
they  arc  only  the  deep  intereft  and*  the  ardent  paffion  of  th: 
marquis  that  mifiead  him.  Mrs.  Inchbald,  it  is  probable,  d:i 
not  think  this  fp>eeHacIe  fufHcientlv  ftrlking  for  an  Englifh  au¬ 
dience.  She  believed  that  the  fpeefator  ought  to  doubt,  as  well 
as  the  hero ;  and  (he  could  find  no  other  means  to  eftefi:  this 
than  to  make  her  gentle  Amanthis,  her  child  of  nature,  as  arrant 
a  coquette  as  ever  flirted  at  a  ball.  Let  the  reitdcr  judge  fronJ 
the  foIlQvvir^- examples. 
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Afiianthis  is  uncxpedcdly  met  by  the  worthless  preAtmer, 
who  cxpcils  to  alienate  her  afFe£llons  from  her  patron.  She 
runs  away,  and  is  met  in  her  flight  by  the  marquis,  to  whom  flic 
relates  what  fhe  has  feen.  In  this  fituation  tlie  words  of  Ma- 
Jame  Genlis  arc  literally  thefe :  ^  I  thought  him  very  well 
‘  drefled,  and  his  countenance  is  mild  and  intcrefting ;  but  is  it 
‘  not  very  extraordinary  that,  in  the  unfortunate  flate  of  his  in- 
‘  tcllefts,  they  (liquid  let  him  walk  about  without  a  guard  V 
Inftead  of  thefe  words  it  (lands  in  the  tranllation,  ‘  And  yet  he 
‘  did  not  look  frightful  either.  He  had  a  beautiful  drefs  on 
‘  too — and  he  looked  fo — fo— I  don’t  know  how — —His  face  is 

*  very  handlbme,  his  (liape  and  all  his  mien  engaging.^ 

A  fecond  inflance:  The  marquis  dircdls  her,  when  (he  fees 
her  conceited  admirer  again,  to  tell  him  ‘  her  Icatimeats  of.  his 

*  behaviour — your  fentiments  cxaflly  fuch  as  they  arc,  and  fuch 
‘  as  his'behaviour  infpircs.’  To  this  Amanthis  anfwers: And, 
‘  if  he  (hould  chance  to  behave  well.  I’ll  tell  him  I  like  him.* 
The  marquis  (larts,  and  informs  her  of  the  vanity  of  his  chat^ 
racier^  and  the  profligacy  of  his  principles.  ‘  What  a  pity,* 
cries  (he ;  ^  I’ll  tell  him  to  grow  better.’  There  is  nothing 
that  srifwers  to  the  former  of  thefe  fpeeches  in*  the  original ; 
and,  in  the  latter  cafe,  her  words  are,  ^  1  want  to  know  nothing 
‘  about  his  charaAer.  I  am  afraid  of  him  ;  and  therefore  (hall 
‘  certainly  run  aw^ay  from  him,’ 

In  the  fubfequent  converfation  on  the  fame  fubje^fl  Aman¬ 
this  exclaims,  ‘  He  is  agreeable  notvvithllanding  all  his  ivild- 

*  nefs !  And,  if  he  would  but  keep  at  a  diilance,  I  (hould  like 
‘  to  look  at  him,-  and -hear  him  talk.^’  And,  in  an  interview 
that  immediateiv  follows,  (he  fays  to  him,  ‘  1  allure  you  I  like 

*  you  very  well — and,  did  you  not  behave  fo  (Irangely,  I 
‘  (hould  like  you  better  ; .  for  you  are  very  handfome — therefore 
^  be  not  uneafy,  and  think  you  are  not  admired ;  for  I  can  fee 
‘  that  would  vex  you  more  than  any  thing.* 


Art.  XVI.  A  Poem  on  the  BUI  lately  pajjed  for  regulating  the. 
Slave-Trade.  By  Helen  Marta  Williams.  4:0.  is,6d.  CadelL 
London,  1788. 

^HERE  arc  few  fubjevSls  mere  intcrefting  to  the  enlightened 
and  liberal  mind  than  that  w^hich  forms  the  topic  of  this 
poem.  Slavery  is  an  obje£l  of  fo  much  horror,  and  its  horrors 
are  fo  aggravated,  if  indeed  they  admit  of  aggravation,  by  the 
circumftance  of  its  unfortunate  victims  beiixg  dragged  the  length 
of  half  the  globe  from  their  native  refidcnce,  that  it  excites  in 
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us  the  extremeft  deteftation  for  its  fupporters,  and  the  mofl  ar* 
dent  enthiifiafm  for  its  dcftriiftion.  This  cnthufiafm  our  amiable 
poetefs  is  defirous  of  encouraging;  and  her  intention  labours 
under  no  more  than  one  defeft,  which  is  elegantly  touched  upon 
in  the  conclufion  of  her  poem : 

^  But  Fancy  o’er  the  tale  of  woe  ^ 

In  vain  one  heighten’d  tint  would  throw  ; 

For  ah !  the  truth  is  all  we  guefs 
Of  anguilh  in  its  laft  excefs : 

Fancy  may  drefs  in  deeper  lhade 
The  florm  that  hangs  along  the  glade, . 

Spreads  o’er  the  ruffled  ftream  its  wing, 

•  And  chills  awhile  the  flowers  of  fpring  : 

But  where  the  wint’ry  tempefts  fwcep 
In  madnefs  o’er  the  darken’d  deep ; 

Where  the  wild  furge,  the  raging  wave, 

Point  to  the  hopclels  wretch  a  grave ; 

And  death  furrounds  the  threat’hing  fliorer^ 

'  Can  fancy'add  one  horror  more'?* 

Before  we  proceed  to  any  particular  obf^rvations,  we  will 
cite  one  paflage  more,  which  appears  entitled  to  confiderablc 
applaufe : 

*  Who,  from  his  far-divideJ  Ihore,  ' 

The  half-expiring  captive  bore  ? 

Thofe  whom  the  traffic  of  their  race 
Has  robb’d  of  every  human  grace : 

,  Whofe  harden’d  fods  no  more  retain 
Impreflions  Nature  ftainp’d  in  vain; 

All  that  diftingulflies  their  kind 
"For  ever  blotted  from  their  mind; 

As  flreams  that  once  the  landfcape  gave, 

Reflc^led  on  the  trembling  wave. 

Their  fubftance  change,  when  lock’d  in  frofl. 

And  rell  in  dead  contraAion  lofl.’ 

But  whatever  merit  may  be  pofTefled  by  this  performance,  it 
is  not  without  its  blemifhes.  There  are  many  lines  ftrikingly 
profaic ;  as  w’hen  it’  is  faid  of  the  beams  of  the  morning  : 

*  They  chafe  the  hideous  forms  of  fight, 

"  And  promife  day  more  richly  bright.^ 

Of  the  avaricious :  .  ’  . 

*  *  *  ,  ,  ^ 

5  •  Who  creep  in  intereft’s  crooked  ways,- 

Nor  ever  fafs  her  narrozv  mazeJ*. 
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I  Of  crimes,  that  they 

^  ‘  Darken  a  work  fo  perfe3  made. 

And  call  che  univerfe  in  (bade.’  .  . 

I  A  fingle  inftance  we  perceive  of  bad  tafte  and  tinfcl  brilliancy, 
i  as  where  fuicide  is  illuftrated  by  the  fdlow’ing  fimile  ; 

i  <  So  when  mde  winds  the  fallor  urge 

I  On  polar  feas,  near  earth’s  lail  verge, 

I  Long  with  the  blall  he  llrugglcs  hard 

To  lave  his  bark,  in  ice  imbarr’d  ; 
j  But  finds  at  length,  o’ercome  with  pain^ 

The  conflidl  with  his  fate  is  vain ; 

"  Then  heaves  no  more  the  ufelefs  groan, 

i  But  hardens,  like  the  wave,  to  llone.’ 

?■! 

If  we  have  not  beftovved  a  higher  degree  of  applaufe  upon 
^  this  performance,  Mifs  Williams  is  indebted  for  the  circura- 
1  ftance  to  her  prior  produdliohs-  There  are  palHiges  in  it  th;it 
j  would  do  high  credit  to  a  meaner  pen ;  and  the  ftyle  of  the  per- 
formance  is  conftaruly  eafy^  flowing,  and  poetical;  but  we  can- 
A  jiot  difeoyer  in  it  that  unity,  that  lucid  arrangement,  that  com- 
■;  preffion,  and  that  energy,  which  welhould  have  expected.  We 
^  recolleft  the  Ode  found  in  a  dark  Pafllige  of  the  Tower,  The 
[  i  Moral,  and  The  Peru;  and  we  cannot  indulge  fo  far  to  our  po- 
■  Jitenefs  as  to  fay  that  the  prefent  publication*  will  add  much  to 
;  the  fame  that  thofc  pieces  have  acquired.  We  arc  anxious  to 
:  fee  talents  fo  confiderablc .exerted  with  more  coinpletenefs  and 
vigour.  No  objedl  can  be  Icfs  pleaflng  to  the  true  critic  thari 
I  to  obferve  paft  fame  jubtradting  from  future  improvement,  and 
‘  the  applaufe  that  has  been  juftly  earned  and  gencroufly  beftowed, 
damping  the  efforts  it  ought  to  animate. 
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;  A  DifTertation,  to  which  an  honorary  prize  has  been  impar¬ 
tially  adjudged,  in  preference  to  fix  other  produiSlions, 
*  muff  be  admitted  to  poflefs  at  leaft  a  relative  degree  of  merit 
i^ud  fiiperiority.  But  the  charadlcr  of  the  prefent  eflay  refts  not 
.upon  any  comparative  ftandard;  it  has  fo  ftrong  a  claim  to 
^  approbalioDj 
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approbation,  that  we  ftiould  be  guilty  of  injuftice  not  to  rank 
it  among  thofe  which  are  molt  cliltinguilhed  in  this  province  ( f 
philofophical  inquiry.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow 
the  author  through  his  fubjo<ft  with  that  minutenefs  whicii  in 
clination  would  prompt  us  to  adopt ;  but  we  lhall  lay  before  our 
readers  fuch  a  general  account  of  the  work  as  may  enable  them 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  principles  and  obfervations  which  it 
contains. 

I'he  author  begins  with  confidering  the  fufpcnfion  of  th 
vital  powers  from  drowning  ;  and,  firlt,  he  inquires  into  the 
internal  immediate  caufe  of  death,  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
is  effected  in  thofe  who  die  by  drowning.  On  this  fubjedt  va 
rious  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  medical  writers.  Some 
have  aferibed  the  cfiedt  to  that  fpecies  of  apoplexy  which  aiifes 
from  an  over  diilenfion  of  the  lioniach  ;  others,  to  the  blood 
being  rendered-  unfit  for  performing  its  ofKces,  by  the  want  of 
the  adlion  of  the  air  in  refpiration ;  w’hilc  others  impute  it  to 
water  in  the  lungs;  a  fourth  clafs,  to  the  contradlion  of  th 
parts  about  the  larynx  preventing  the  air  from  palling  into  or 
cut  of  the  lungs,  and  producing  death,  either  by  the  inclofcd  air 
being  rendered  highly  phlogiilicatcd  ;  by  fuffocation,  or  a  con 
geftion  of  blood  about  the  heart  and  lungs ;  or  by  apopi  xy. 
Mr.  Kite  examines  each  of  thefe  opinions  wnth  much  precifion 
and  ability.  He  obferves  that  thofe  who  have  attributed  the 
death  cf  diowmed  perfons  to  the  firft*  of  the  abovementioned 
caufes,  have,,  on  dilfedlion,  found  the  ftornach  much  diftended 
from  a.  large  quantity  of  water ;  which,  they  think,  bv 
prelTing  on  the  aorta,  Itop  the  paflage  of  the  blood  to  the  infe 
rior  extremities  \  the  veflejs  of  the  brain  will  then  become  over 
loaded,  whence  apoplexy  and  death  will  enfue.  Tha?  water 
,  has  fometimes  been  found  in -the  ftornach  of  drowned  men,  and 
.other  animals,  will  admit  of  no  doubt ;  but  that  it  is  conftant!} 
or  even  generally  the  cafe,  is  denied  by  the  concurrent  telb 
mony  of  many  refpeftable  authors;  from  whofe  experiments  it 
.appears  that  frequently  no  water  is  taken  into  the  llpmach,  at 
leaft  not  in  a  quantity  fufficient  to  produce  the  cft*c(ft  aferibed  to 
it._  Dr.  De.Haen,  in  thirteen  dogs  which  he  directed,  found 
no  fulnefs  in  their  ftomachs  ;  and  Mr.  Kite  informs  us  that  the 
expernnents  which  he  himfelfhas  made  on  kittens  coincide  c; 
tirely  wnth  thofe  of  De  FJacn  ;  for  not  one  drop  cf  water  v 
found  in  tlic  llomach.of  any  of  them. 

VV^ith  regard  to  the  fecond  opinion  abovementioned,  our  au 
thor  obferves  it  is  well  known  that  the  blood,  in  its 
through  the  lungs,  undergoes  fomc.  very  important  change 
According  to  the  moft  celebrated  phyfiologifts  of  the  prcli. 
‘time,  it  is  fuppoled  that  a  portion  of  pure,  dephlogilticatcd, 
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vkal  air,  is  imbibed  from  the  atmofphcre  ;  and  that  noxious  or 
|)hlo2;ifticated  air  is  difcharged.  If  by  any  means  this  procefi 
is  {topped,  or  even  iinpL'ded,  for  a  very  {liort  time,  it  Ls  urged, 
bv  the  fupporters  of  this  doctrine,  that  the  blood  will  be  im¬ 
mediately  overcharged  with  phlogifton,  or  fome  noxious  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  and  hence,  when  it  circulates  through  the  brain,  and 
other  vital  parts,  the  nerves  will  ccafe  to  perform  their  office,, 
and  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  mufl  neceflarily  be  in-? 
terrupted. 

This  idea,  however,  our  author  remarks,  is  oppolhd,  and 
with  great  fuccefs,  by  obferving  that  it  w’ould  be  imprafticablc 
ever  to  recover  either  drowned  peribns  or  ftill-born  children, 
on  account  of  the  impoffibility  of  altering  the  Hate  of  the 
blood  previoufly  to  rciloring  the  circulation.  I  he  contrary  of 
this,  as  our  aurimr  remarks,  every  day  happens  ;  for  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  life  to-be  renewed  without  any  attempt  to 
corrcil  the  foul  properties  of  the  blood,  by  imitating  natural 
refpiration  ;  and  the  experiments  which  he  has-  made  on  animals 
(hew  that  they  often  recover  fpontaneoufly,  fome  time  after  the 
vital  and  voluntary  motions  have  ceafed. 

In  anfwer  to  thofe  who  maintain  the  third  opinion,  our  au¬ 
thor  obferves  that  though  w^atcr  has  doubtlcls  often  been  found 
in  the  lungs  of  di-owned  animals,  yet  that  it  is  frequently  ab- 
feiit  is  evident  from  the  experiments  of  men  cf  unqudlionabJc 
authority.  'The  genorality  of  writers  feem  to  think  that  water  is 
miK'h  more  frequcntlv  *u:ind  in  young  than  in  adult  animals: 
this,  however,  Mr.  Kite  caeriot  ailoWj.  as  it  is  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  contradicted  bv  his  experiments. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  opinion  of  thofe 
y;ho  maintain  that  death  is  caufed  by  the  contraftion  of  the  parts 
about  the  larynx  llopping  refpiration  ;  and  allowing  what  is,  he 
thinks,  clearly  proved,  that  death  is  caufed  by  a  contradtion  of 
the  parts  about  tine  larynx  Hopping  refpiration,  he  afterwards 


uracy,  confidering  cacn  or  tne  prjn- 
cipd  opinions,  and  iuggefting  fuch  hintb  as  appear  either  to 
favour  or  oppofc  the  principles  on  which  they  arc,  formed.  He 
has  likewile  called  to  his  aid  the  teftimony  of  experiments, 
which  we  are  forry  we  cannot  recite,  wdthout  greatly  exceed* 
ing  the  necclVary  limits  of  this  article.  Our  raithor’s  owm  opi¬ 
nion  on  the  fubjedt  is,  that  death  enfues  from  an  apoplexv,  ariiing 
from  the  Itoppage  cf  refpiration  \  and  be  ftipporti  this  Uoflrln© 
t)}’  the  following- obfervarions  : 
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‘  The  blood  returning  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  by  the  fup 
Tior  and  inferior  venae  cavaj,  is  colledled  in  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle  of  the  heart ;  from  whence,  in  a  Hate  of  health,  it  is  trani- 
mitted  through  the  pulmonary  artery  and  veins  into  the  left  auricle 
and  ventricle ;  but,  in  the  prefen  t  in  (lance,  the  motion  of  the  lung^ 
being  ftopped,  only  a  fmall  quantity  can  pafs  through  that  vifeus,  ib 
that  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  foon  become  full  and  over  dif- 
tended  ;  in  confequeoce  of  this,  the  right  finus  venofus  and  the 
vena:  cavac  will  not  be  able  to  empty  themfelvcs,  and  the  blood  will 
be  accumulated  throughout  the  whole  venal  fyllem ;  but  as  the 
quantity  of  blood  fent  to  the  brain  is  infinitely  larger  in  proportion 
than  to  any  other  part  of  the  body,  it  ncceffarily  fellow's  that  the 
otftrudlion  of  the  vcfiels  of  the  head,  and  the  fymptoms  depending 
upon  it,  will  take  place  fooner,  as  well  as  be  more  remarkable,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  And  if  to  thel'e  confiderations  we 
add  the  exquifitcly  fine  texture  of  the  veilels  of  the  brain,  which 
far  furpafl'es  that  in  any  other  organ,  we  (hall  confequentiy  be  led 
to  conclude  that  the  eflefls  cannot  fail  of  being  more  confiderablc. 
The  jugular  veins,  therefore,  and  the  finufes  of  the  dura  mater, 
which  immediately  communicate  with  each  other,  cannot  poflibly 
expel  their  contents  into  the  fuperior  cava,  becaufe  it  is  already  filled 
and  the  fame  cauics  being  extended  to  the  tender  and  delicate  vefiel 
of  the  brain,  will  comprefs  its  fubftancc.  Hence  its  fiicultics  will 
immediately  be  afFeclcd,  its  fiindions  interrupted,  and,  finally,  it^ 
influence  over  the  reft  of  the  vital,  as  well  as  the  natural  and  animal 
anions,  tnulV  cither  be  fufpended  or  entirely  deftroyed. 

*  In  all  thofe  drowned  people  which  I  have  had  occafion  to  fc 
the  face  has  been  remarkably  fwelled,  and  of  a  dark  red  or  livid 
colour  ;  the  eyes  violently  fulFufed  with  blood,  enlarged,  prominent, 
and  fometimes  fo  prptubsrating,  that  the  eyelids  feemed  infufficient 
to  cover  them  ;  the  features  of  the  countenance  generally  diilorted ; 
and  the  tongue  in  part  thruft  out  of  the  mouth.  I  appeal  to  thofe 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  feeing  drowned  people,  wi.ethcr  this  is 
not  their  ufiial  Rate  ;  and  1  afle  if  it  is  pofiible  to  proceed  from 
any  other  caufe  than  apoplexy,  or  an  enormous  dillcntion  of  the 
VC  Aids  of  the  head  ? 

*  There  arc  but  few  cafes  in  the  Reports  of  the  Humane  Society 
where  notice  is  taken  of  the  patients  account  of  their  fenfations  in 
the  aft  of  drowning  ;  and  thofe  are  but  fiightly  mentioned.  It  is 
faid,  however,  that,  on  falling  into  the  water,  they  immediately  loit 
their  fenfes,  and  had  not  the  fmalleft  recolleftion  of  what  pafied  till 
they  appeared  tolerably  recovered.  Not  a  word  is  mentioned  of  op- 
preifion,  or  even  anxiety,  at  the  breaft,  or  any  one  fymptom  which 
can  induce  us  to  think  that  death  took  place  from  a  caufe  refiding  iii 
the  cheft  :  but  the  fenfes  every  one  agree  in  allowing  to  be  depen 
dent  on  the  brain  ;  the  lofs  of  them,  therefore,  muft  be  owing  to  its 
diminifhed  energy. 

‘  Their  fymptoms,  at  the  time  of  recovery,  and  after  life  has  re 
turned*  require  our  attention,  as  thofe  parts  which  have  fuftered 
moil  from  the  accident  will  exhibit  fymptoms  of  injury  feme  time 
I  after 
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ftftcr  i^covery,  and  in  this  manner  may^probably  indicate  the  part 
principally  aftlded  by  drowning. 

‘  Before  1  attend  to  thofe  cafes  which  are  generally  known,  I  will 
notice  one  which  happened  foinc  time  fincc  under  my  own  dir^tlion, 
and  is  quite  in  point,  A  man  ftll  overboard,  and  ’was  taken  up 
without  any  fymptom  of  life ;  his  pulfc  and  refpiration  foon  re¬ 
turned  ;  fomc  glimmering  of  fenfe  was  likewife  evident,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  he  fell  into  a  profound  apbplediic  fit,  from  which  1  expefted 
he  would  never  recover  ;  when,  however,  he  did  recover,  there  was 
no  cough  or  uneafinefs  about  the  chcli ;  but  the  he^d  remained  heavy 
and  confufed  for  fome  time. 

<  One  hundred  and  two  cafes  are  mentioned  where  the  fymptoms, 
at  the  time  of  and  after  recovery,  appeared  to  arife  evidently  in  con- 
fequcnce  of  the’  head  being  afFeded ;  and  thirty-nine  (hewed  fymp- 
toms  of  fome  part  within  the  thorax  being  injured  ;  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  however,  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  thefe,  fymptoms 
of  the  head  being  afFeiJIfed  occurred  at  the  fame  time ;  feveral  of 
them  therefore,  with  equal  propriety,  might  be  placed  under  the 
former  head. 

‘  From  this  account  it  appears  that  the  brain  is  generally  afFe€lcd ; 
but  that  now  and  then  the  heart  or  liings  feem  to  fultain  the  principal 
mifehief. 

*  That  oppreflion  at  the  bread,  with  pain  and  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  (hould  (bmetimes  occur,  is  furely  as  little  as  can  be  expeded 
from  the  clifteiuion  which  the  heart  and  lungs  fufFer  in  the  ad  of  fub- 
m^rfion  ;  and  in  proportion  as  thofe  parts  arc  more  or  lefs  weakened 
or  difeaied,  the  efteds  will  be  more  or  lefs  feverely  felt.  There  are 
few  people  in  whom  the  lungs  are  perfedly  found  ;  when  that  is  for- 
t'lnately  the  cafe,  little  inconvenience;  t  apprehend,  would  arife; 
but  in  thofe  whofe  heart  or  lungs  have  long  been  in  a  morbid  llatCp 
Aich,  for  inflance,  as  have  been  afFcded  with  angina  pedoris,  alUima, 

^  confumption,  Sec.  death  may  very  probably  fbineti'mes  take  place, 
by  rupturing  fome  of  their  vefTcIs  before  a  fufficient  quantity  can  .be 
accumulated  to  occalion  a  fulnefs  of  the  brain.* 

From  the  whole  of  the  author’s  obfervations  on  this  fubjeft 
we  think  he  adduces  fufficient  evidence  to  prove,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  perfons  who  die  by  drowning  fuffer  from  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  apoplexy. 

Our  author  next  treats  of  the  uncertainty  of  recovery,  and  its 
probable  caufes,  which  he  points  out  with  his  ufual  accuracy ; 
attempting  afterwards  to  afeertain  whether  there  be  any  poll- 
tive  fign  of  the  abfolute  extindion  of  life.  He  very  properly 
determines  that  the  only  true  diftindion  between  life  and  death 
is  the  irritability,  or  what  has  been  called,  the  vital  principle ; 
and  he  deferibes  the  various  figns  by  which  its  total  ablence  is 
moft  certainly  indicated.  From  this  he  proceeds  to  relate  the 
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method  of  recovery,  which  he  delineates  with  great  perfpicuiiy 
and  much  practical  obfervation. 

Mr.  Kite,  having  copioufly  treated  of  the  fufpenfion  of  tlic 
vital  powers  from  drowning,  next  inquires  into  their  fafpenlion 
from  other  caufes ;  fuch  as  hanging,  noxious  vapours,  fyncopi*, 
and  lightning ;  each  of  which  is  particularly  inveftigated.  We 
afterwards  meet  with  hints  on  the  propriety  of  having  recoune 
to  the. operation  of  the  trepan,  in  certain  cafes  of  furpeiuled 
animation  ;  with  refledlions  on  the  prefervation  of  thofc  unborn 
children  who  furvive  the  death  of  the  mother  ;  and  the  de- 
fcriptlon  of  a  pocket  cafe  of  inftruments  for  the  recovery  of 
the  apparently  dead.  The  volume  likewife  contains  fome  in¬ 
genious  and  well-conftru6led  tables,  calculated  to  flievv  the 
proportions  of  premature  deaths,  and  of  fucccfbtuj  recoveries ; 
with  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  body,  the  fymptoms  of 
life  and  death,  and  the  means  employed  for  recovery,  v.  hethcr 
fuccefsful  or  otherwife.  I'o  conclude ;  this  eflay  does  honour 
to  the  author’s  abilities,  exerted  in  the  caufe  of  fcience,  as 
well  as  to  the  difpofition  of  his  heart,  manifefted  in  that  of  hu¬ 
manity  ;  and  it  merits  the  particular  attention  of  all  who  would 
wllh  to  promote  the  laudable  views  of  the  Society  for  which  it 
kas  been  written. 
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Art.  XVIII.  Literary  Nnvs, 

Paris,  Jan.  7, 

TIT  BRIGANT,  a  native  of  Brittany,  having  applied 
1\1*  afliduoufly  to  the  ftudy  of  languages,  was  fiirprlf  d 
to  find  a  great  affinity  between  the  w^ords  of  all  thofe  of  which 
he  had  acquired  a  knowledge,  and  thofe  of  his  mother  tongue, 
a  dialed  of  the  Gaelic,  or  ancient  Celtic,  fp  ^ken  in  that  part  or 
France.  By  profecuting  his  lludies  he  at  length  became  verfeJ 
in  a'  furprifing  number  of  languages  ;  and  the  farther  he  pro¬ 
ceeded,  the  more  he  was  induced  to  believe  that  his  language 
had  once  been  univerfal.  What  feemed  to  give  iome  weight 
to  his  opinion  w'as,  its  being  compofed  entirel  /  of  monofylUl'ic 
words  compounded  with  one  another,  fo  that  every  fyliable  had 
a  diftinct  fenfe.  1  o  give  the  matter  farther  evidence,  he 
/  deteriiiir^- 
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^letcrmined  to  compare  a  fcntence  of  all  the  living  and  dead 
Itiii2;uai!;es  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  with  the  fame  words 
of  his  native  tongue,  and  chofe  for  that' purpose  the  very  pro- 
pofition  he  wilhed  to  prove  ;  that  is,  that  the  whole  world  had 
once  the  fume  tongue^  and  the  fame  zuords.  Strictly  prelerving 
the  fenfe  of  this  fentence,  but  employing  words  fometimes  of  a' 
literal,  and  fometimes  of  a  figurative  meaning,  he  found  his 
comparifon  fuccefsful,  and  that  it  produced^  in  every  inftance, 
a  rcfemblance  fo  Itriklng  that  it  feemed  evidently  more  than  the 
ctfccl  of  chance.  I'his  encouraged  him  to  propofe  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  di:i ionary  of  his  language,  which  he  calls  the  Go-*' 
merick ;  but  fo  little  is  learning,  unfupported  by  intrigue,  en¬ 
couraged  in  this  country,  that  he  could  not  obtain  more  than 
thirty  fubferibers.  '  During  M.  de  Calonne’s  adminiftration  the 
kin^:,  who  calls  him  the  moft  learned  man  in  hfs  kingdom,  gave 
orders  for  two  thoufand  cojfies  of  his  work  to  be  ftruck  on  in 
the  royal  prelles  ;  but,  on  M.  dc  Calonne’s  difmiflion,  the  order 
was  recalled,  and  M.  Brigant  was  left,  and  is  ftill,  in  a  ftate  of 
indigence  fliameful  to  his  country.  His  merit  as  a  linguilt  had, 
however,  reached  the  cars  of  the  imperial  Catherine,  who  is 
ambitious  of  every  kind  of  glory,  and  a  few  days  fince  he  received, 
by  a  courier,  a  prefent  of  a  didlionary  in  an  Imndrcd  and  twelve 
languages,  accomjianied  with  a  letter  from  the  emprefs,  making 
him  an  offer  of  her  fer vices.  He  has  fincc  fent  her  his  an- 

fwer,  returning  his  thanks,  and  reprefenting,  in  the  moll  deli¬ 
cate  manner,  the  difordcr  of  his  finances.  Should  the  emprefs’s 
notice  of  him  prove  only,  a  barren- compliment,  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  no  Mecenas,  either  of  his  own  or  any  other 
ilation,  will  ftep  forth  to  forward  the  publication  of  his  work^ 
which  is,  at  any  rate,  an  objert  of  curiolity,  or  to  refeue  ib  much 
erudition  from  ati  uiipleafant  fitu.ition. 

*  V  efr  ♦  lit  *  * 


The  Comte  de  Mirabcau,  well  known  by  his  pollrical  and 
hlfiorical  writings,  ha-  lately  drawn  upon  himfelf  the  indigna¬ 
tion  cf  the  public,  and  the  reproaches  of  M.  Cerutti,  an  ex- 
}efuit,  and  a  man  of  confiderable  abilities,  by  publiihing  a  private 
correfpondence  on  political  matters  between  himfelf  and  that 
gentleman,  without  alking  his  confent,  or  even  iutimatinq;  his 
defign.  -  -  •  '  ' 
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Art.  XVI.  Nouveau  Voyage  en  Efpagne^  ou  Tableau  de  Ft  tut 
aFiudle  (le  cettc  Monarchies  isc. 

Art.  XVI.  Fravels  in  Spain  ;  cr^  PUlure  of  the  prefent  State 
of  that  Monarchy :  containing  the  latcft  Accounts  concerning  tin 
Inquifiiions  the  political  Conliitution  of  Spaiiij  it's  Fribunalsy  Scu 
and  Land  ForceSs  Commerce  and  ManiifatlurcSs  principally  thof; 
of  Silk  and  IVool  \  concerning  the  new  EjlabliJhmcntSs  Juch  ai 
the  Bank  of,  St.  CbarleSs  the  Philippine  Conipanys  and  other  hi- 
Jiitutions  that  tend  to  give  new  Vigour  to  the  Nation  \  as  o!p 
coticerning  the  national  Manners^  Literature^  and  Theatres^  tht 
late  Siege  of  Gibraltary  and  the  'Journey  of  the  Count  d' Artois. 
A  IVork  in  which  every  thing  imv^  well  afeertained  and  inter ef 
ing  from  1782  to  the  prefent  Times  is  impartially  reprefenud. 
IVith  a  coloured  Map  and  Copper  •plates*  8vo.  3  vok 

Faris,  1788. 

'T^HE  author  of  this  publication^  which  is  ufliered  into  the 
^  world  without  a  name,  is  faid  to  be  the  Chevalier  de  Bour- 
goanne,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  profeffion  of  the  law. 
A  llay  of  a  confiderable  number  of  years  in  the  country,  and 
an  alliduous  ftudy  of  the  language,  enable  him  to  fpeak  with 
much  information  of  the  Spanilh  nation  ;  and,  if  we  may  credi: 
his  profeflions  in  his  preface,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  equal 
impartiality.  .  While  acknowledging  much  merit  in  the  works 
of  Mr.  Twifs,  Mr,  Swinburne,  and  fomc  other  gentlemen  who 
have  written  on  the  fame  fubjei5l,  he  obferves  that  all  their  pe¬ 
netration  could  not  compenfate  for  the  fhortnefs  of  their  Hay 
in  Spain,  and  imperfeft  knowledge  of  the  language  ;  and  thence 
concludes  that  the  neceflity  of  his  work  is  not  fuperfeded  by  tlreir 
previous  labours. 

Spain,  which  two  centuries  ago  held  the  foremoft  placp 
among  the  pow’ers  of  Europe,  is  certainly  now  of  far  inferior 
importance.  Like  Midas,  curfed  with  an  abundance  of  gold, 
it  has  loil  the  real  riches  that  fupply  the  wants  of  mankind  ;  and, 
ibeming  to  recede  while  all  the  neighbouring  dates  have  been 
advancing  in  arts,  fciencer;  arm*^,  and  politico,  can  no  longer 
boaft  any  particular  eminence  in  either.  Yet  dill  isat  a  coun¬ 
try  wwthy  of  attention:  it  contains  fome  remarkable  remains 
cf  antiquity;  the  national  character  of  its  inhabitants  is  marked 
by  ftrong  didinctlve  features  ;  and  the  fpeculative  eve  ot  the 
philofopher  may  fiiid  much  matter  for  contemplation,  in  beliolJlng 
a  whole  people  kept  in  leaciing-drings  by  an  obfeure  order  ct 
men,  who  have  abjured  all  cuiuinercc  vvitn  the  world. 
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I  hc  bill  of  fare  prcfeiitcd  in  the  title-page  is  ample  and  va- 
fious,  and  promifes  much  entertainment.  Should  we  not  be 
iliUppointed  in  our  expectations,  we  will  give  our  readers  a  few 
extraSs  from  the  parts  we  may  deem  molt  agreeable  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  taftc. 

Our  traveller,  after  bidding  farewell  to  his  native  country^ 
enters  Bifcay,  of  which  he  gives  a  pleafing  defer iption,  fpeak- 
iiiir  ill  high  terms  of  the  plcafant  appearance  of  the  country, 
aiiJ  of  the  cheerful  temper  of  its  inhabitants:  ‘  This  profperitv,^ 
lays  he,  ‘  is  principally  owing  to  the  three  provinces  of  Bif- 
^  cay  being  the  afylinn  of  indullry  and  liberty.  It  is  well 
^  Icnown  what  wonders  thefe  two  fiders,  who  are  generally 
‘  found  in  each  other’s  company,  are  capable  of  producing 
‘  The  traveller,  in  palling  through  Bilcay,  obferves  that  every 

*  thing  is  animated  by  their  prefence ;  nothing  can  be  more 
plealing  to  the  eye  than  the  piclurcftiue  appearance  of  its 

\  hills,  and  the  cultivation  of  its  vallies.  In  the  thirty  leagues 

*  from  Bidalfa  to  V’^ittoria  you  do  not  advance  a  mile  wdthowt 
‘  meeting  w'ith  a  village,  or  at  lead  a  cottage.  The  towns  of 
‘  Villafranca,  Villareal,  and  Mondragon,  wear  the  appearance 
‘of  opulence.  What  a  difference  between  the  face  of  thij^ 

B  ‘  country,  and  the  country  on  which  it  borders  !  1  am  far  from 
i  ‘  wifliing  *to‘ ridicule  the  Cadillians,  whofe  virtues  I  edeem  ; 
^  ‘  but  they  are  taciturn  and  grave,  and  bear  the  image  of  po- 
^  ‘  verty  and  care  on  their  brown  and  awful  countenances.  In 
‘  Bifcay  you  fee  quite  ariother  complexion,  another  cad  of  fea- 
4  ‘  tures,  and  a  different  difpofition  frank,  gay,  and  hofpitable, 
I  ‘  the  Bifeayners  leem  fcnfible  of  their  happinels,  and  as  if  they 
1  ‘  wifhed  to  make  all  thole  who  are  witnelFes  to  it  partakers  of 
i  ‘  their  felicity.’ — This  fudden  contrad  between  fuch  near  neigh- 
I  hours,  and  dibjecls  of  the  fame  king,  has  been  noticed  by  fe- 
%  veral  writers,  and  is  deferibed  in  a  very  picturefque,  though 
3  whimfical  manner,  by  Voltaire,  in  his  philofophical  tale  called 
■'1  The  Princefs  of  Babyl  on. 

^  After  feme  account  of  the  privileges,  manufactures,  fca-port?, 
I  and  towns  of  Bifcay,  our  traveller  enters  Old  Cadille,  and, 
1  gbung  a  rapid  defeription,  en  pajjant^  of  Burgos,  Valladolid,  and 
i  lome  other  towms  of  fmaller-note,  arrives  at  Segovia. 

II;.  Nothing  at  Segovia  is  more  worthy  the  attention  of  the  cu- 
rlous  than  its  aqueduct,  one  of  the  mod  dupendous  and  ma- 
t  jeftic  remains  of  the  Roman  power.  Mod  antiquarians  arc  of 
opinion  that  it  is  as  ancient  as  the  reign  of  Trajan;  yet  it  is 
:  llill  entire,  and  dill  ferves  the  purpofe  for  w’hich  it  W’as  ereCled, 

■  though  fixteen  centuries  have  elapfed,  and  though  it  Is  only 
iCompofeJ  of  fquarc  hewn  done*',  fitted  upon  one  another 
pWtnout  any  external  appearance  of  cement  j  whether  it  was 
i  o-i^ir.allv 
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originally  coniln!ctcd  without  hny,  or  w^hethcr  th?  mortar  cri:. 
ployed  has  yielded  to  the  rcv^olutioii  of  fo  many  centuries.  Iji 
our  opinion  the  former  conjefture  is  the  more  probable,  for  it  is 
well  knowm  that  the  cement  employed  by  the  Romans  has,  in 
general,  bid  almoil’  as  oblHnate  a  defiance  to  the  corrcKlinv 
tooth  of  time  as  the  Itones  themfelvcs.  Nor  w'ould  this  be  the 
only  inlfnnce  cf  a  building  erected  by  the  anciciits  without  the 
life  of  mortar. 

When  at  Segovia,  it  is  natural  for  our  author  to  fpeak  of  the 
wool  for  which  it  is  fo  famous ;  and  accordingly  he  gives  us 
many  curious  particulars,  which  lliew  that  he  has  not  bcca 
negligent  in  procuring  information.  There  is  one  part  of  it 
%rhich  an  Englifhman,  a  friend  to  the  commerce  of  his  councrv, 
perhaps  would  not  read  wdth  pleafure,  uf  we  were  permitted  to 
feel  concern  at  tlie  prof  perity  of  our  neighbours,  and  that  is,  that- 
at  (juadalaxara,  an  adjacent  town,  there  arc  hardly  Icfs  than 
feven  hundred  looms  I’or  weaving  woollen  cloth  f  t  up  wdthln, 
thefe  few  years.  In  deferibing  the  fkilful  and  ingenious  procefs 
employed  by  the  Spaniards  in  wafliing  their  wool,  our  traveller 
vindicates  them  from  tie  imputation  of  lazinefs  and  ignorance 
that  have  fo  often  been  brought  agaihll  them.  And  here  let 
k  be  obfen^ed  that,  throughout  his  book,  he  fpeaks  of  them  with 
more  indulgence  than  the  generality  of  writers,  though  he 
difdains  at  the  fanle  time  the  fmalleft  inclination  to  partiality. 

From  Segovia  our  author  proceeds  to  St.  Ildephonfo,  and 
gives  us  a  w'ell-contrafted  picture  of  the  gloomy  and  barren 
country  he  met  with  on  his  approach,  and  the  enchanting  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  gardens  of  the  palace.  His  enthufiaftic  de- 
feription  of  the  beauties  of  the  place  borders  on  the  ^  fine 
^  phrenzy*  of  the  poet :  he  firft  finds  out  fpots  w’orthy  to  be  the 
habitation  of  Driads  and  Naiads,  and  then  fancies  them  there. 
Making  allowance,  however,  for  hyperbole,  the  favourite  figure 
of  the  French,  we  cannot  help  concluding  St.  Ildephonlo  to 
be  an  earthly  paradife  ;  nor  can  w'e  wonder  at  it,  when  wc  find 
that  no  lefs  than  forty-five  millions  of  dollars  were  expended  in 
its  cmbellifhment.  ■ 

Our  author  next  makes  an  excurfion  to  Madrid,  for  the  pur-  ■ 
pofe  of  giving  us  a  pompous  defeription  of  the  Count  d^Aitois’  I 
journey  to  the  fiegc  of  Gibraltar,  and  of  his  meeting  with  ■ 
Charles  the'Thifd.  This  an  Englifh'  reader  may  pafs  over  as  p 
as  failidiour,  efpecially  as  the  difappointment  that  followed  K 
covers  it  with  a  fliade  of  ridicule.  Next  follows  a  detail  ot  ■ 
the  different  dignities  in  Spain,  and  of  the  contentien  for  pre-  B 
cedenev  between  the  jrrandees  of  that  country  and  the  pcerj  m- 
of  France,  little  intereiting  to  the  generality  of  readers,  wno  ■; 
perhaps  will  be  better  pleafed  to  fee  ‘  that  thefe  grandee??  B 

‘  although  B 
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^  although  not  very  modcft  in  their  pretenfions,  are  for  the  moft 
‘  part  arable  and  engaging,  and  are  fo  far  from  that  haughtinefs 
‘  attributed  to  them  by  the  prejudices  of  Europe,  that  they 
(  fttbftitute,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  deal  of  unafFedc^  good  hu« 
‘  mour  in»  the  place  of  the  forbidding  referve  affum^  by  die 

*  noblemen  of  other  courts/ 

In  giving  a  ha^  fketch  of  the  government,  our  author  re 
marks  that  the  allembly  of  the  Hates,  or  cortesy  having  fallen 
entirely  into  diiiife,  or  the  fhadow  of  it  at  moft  remaining^ 
Spain,  from  a  limited  monarchy,  is  become  a  defpotic  go¬ 
vernment,  This  is  an  ufeful  leflbn  to  other  countries,  and 
proves  that  the  forbearing  to  affert  our  rights  may  fometimes 
lead  to  their  profeription.  We  come  next  to  a  lift  of  the  Spanifh 
minifters,  and  of  their  functions;  after  which  the  auriior  re* 
verts  to  the  palace  of  St.  Ildephonfo,  to  fpeak  of  its  internal 
decorations  and  piftures ;  of  which,  however,  he  does  not  fay 
a  great  deal,  and  of  virhich  we  will  fay  nothing,  becaule  they 
have  been  deferibed  more  at  length  by  Meflrs.  Twifs  and  S  win^ 
burne.  What  interefts  us  more  is,  an  infiint  manufa<ftory  of 
linen,  eftablifhed  bv  the  King  of  Spain  at  the  very  gates  of  His 
palace,  and  prominng  to  refeue  Spain  from  its  dependance  on 
other  nations  for  that  neceflary  article. 

From  St.  Ildephonfo  our  traveller  conduifts  us  to  the  EfeuriaU 
The  reader  who  knows  that  entire  volumes  have  been  filled 
with  the  defeription  of  this  palace,  will  perhaps  be  furprifed  to 
find  that  only  forty  pages  are  employed  for  'that  purpofe  j  yet, 
on  reflexion,  he  may  deem  even  thofe  forty  too  many.  It  is 
certain  that  Aerc  is  no  kind  of  reading,  that  leaves  fo  confufed 
a  jumble  of  unprofitable  ideas  in  the  mind  as  a  detail  of  co¬ 
lumns,  porticos,  cornices,  architraves,  ftaircafes,  windows,  pic¬ 
tures,  relics,  dancing  fawns,  and  holy  families  ;  unlefs  that  de¬ 
tail  be  accompanied  by  frequent  anecdotes  and  reflexions  to 
give  it  animation  ;  otherwife  it  better  deferves  infertion  in  thc^ 
Gentleman^s  Vade-Mecum  than  in  the  travels  of  men  of  taftc 
and  letters.  Almoft  .the  only  lucid  paflage  in  the  defeription 
before  us  is  the  following  remarks  on  a  piXure  of  Raphael : 

‘  I  have  feen  feveral  connoilTeurs  Handing  loft  in  eeftafy,  and 
‘  weeping  with  admiration,  before  this  fublime  produXion, 
‘  without  feeling  the  delightful  imprelfion  made  on  their  minds 
‘  at  all  diminilhed  by  the  whimfical  aflemblage  of  perfonages 

*  that  make  the  moft  confpicuous  figure  in  the  piXure;  it  con- 

*  tains  the  Virgin  Mary  and  her  child  Jefus,  with  St.  Jerom, 
‘  in  the  habit  of  a  cardinal,  reading  the  bible,  while  the  angel 
^  Raphael  brings  into  the  midft  of  the  divine  group  the  young 
‘  Tobias,  who  approaches,  with  an  air  of  timidity,  to  make 

*  them  an  offering  of  his  fifh.*  The  piXure  is  indebted  to  this 
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laft  circuniftance  for  the  name  of  the  Mndonne  del  Pe%.  It  Is 
ftrange  that  the  genius  of  Raphael  (hould  have  fubmitted  to  tr.is 
abfurd  compofitinii,  which  without  doubt  was  prefcribed  to  him; 
nor  is  it  Icffs  difficult  to  conceit"e  how  he  could  contrive  to  prc* 
vent  the  execution. from  fuffcring. by  fuch  a  reftraint. 

.  .  * 

.  ,  [  Tt  be  ctmtinuid.  ] 
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AitT.  20.  Mrs.  ^tenjuarCs  Cafe  \  n,vritten  iy  herfetf^  and  Tcfpe^fuH^ 
fubmitted  to  the  enlightened  Part  of  the  Public  ;  including  her  Letter  t\ 
Lord Ra^wdon.  410.  is.  6d.  Kirby.  London,  1^88. 

This  letter  from  Margaret  Carolina  Stewart  [alias  Rudd,  of 
•  celebrated' memory]  is  a  performance  highly  worthy  of  its 
author.  The  heroine,  in  her  ffiftrefs,  had  applied  to  Lord  Rawdon, 
to  whom  flie  claims  relation,  for  relief,  which  he  afforded  her  po¬ 
litely  and  generoufly  at  three  different  times. .  This  is  her  o^n  a:- 
rount  of  his  lordlhlp’s  behaviour.  Does  fhe  therefore,  in  the  prefent 
work  celebrate  his  liberality,  arid  prove  humble  and  thankful  fur 
the  favours  flie  received  ?  No,  good  reader.  Her  publication  is  ti 
infult  her  benefaftor,  becaufe  he  declined  further  fupplies.  Nay, 
ffie  goes  farther and,  with  effrontery  and  impudence  that  we  thir.k 
is  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  declares  that  her  ftx 
alone  prevents  her  from  demanding  fatisfatlion  adequate  to  the  in¬ 
jury  fhe  has  fuftained  ;  the  particulars  of  which  injury,  literally  cod- 
£fied,  in  what  we  have  impartially  Hated. 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  regard  to  civil  liberty  fhould  prevent  the  fup» 
preflion  of  fuch  abominable  and  proHigate  effufions.  ^ 

Art.  ii.  An  Account  of  the  Trial  of  William  Brodie  and  Gicrp 
Smithy  before  tfje  High  Coitrt  of  'JnJtieiaryy  on  the  ijth  and  28/^ 
Days  of  Aiigujiy  1788,  for  breaking  into  and  robbing  the  General  Ex- 
ci/e  Office  of  Scotland^  cn  the  ^th  Day  of  March  lajl.  llluf  rated  kviflf 
Notes  and  Anecdotes,  and  the  Portraits  of  Brodie  and' Smith  :  to  ojobiA 
.  is  added  an  Appendix,  contaitiing  frueral  curious  Papers  relati'vi  tf 
the  Trial,  and  the  Per/ons  tried.  By  William  Creech*  ^cond  Edition 
4to.  4s.  boards.  Cadcll.  London,  1789.  I:*:  .  ' 

Fe  w  trials,  even  of  capital  Hate  prifoners,  have  been  ufliered  into 
the  world,  with  an  air  of  greater  iiriportance  1  than  is  affumed  inil^ 

introduftion  to  the  p^fent  narrative,  which  relates .  to.  two  prlvaw 

*  '  •  ■  . 
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citizens  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  broke  into  and. robbed  the  general 
excife  oSiee  of  Scotland  of  bank  notes  and  calh  to  the  amount  of 
fixtecn  pounds  flerling.  Mr.  Creech,  as  being  himfclt  a  citizen  of 
Edinburgh,  and  having  been  likewiic  one  of  the  jury  on  this  trial, 
has  naturally  viewed  the  tranfadlion  with  peculiar  anxiety  and  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  we  greatly  approve  of  the  folicitude  with  which  he 
holds  forth  to  the  public  the  example  of  fuch  dangerous  malefartofs. 
But  their  conduft,  we  muft  own,  does  not  imprefs  us*  with  equal 
albniftitnent,  when  .we  find  that  Brodie,  whatever  may  have  been,  his 
fituation  formerly,'  had,  at  the  time  of  his  committing  the  burglary; 
addicted,  himfelf  to  gambling,  difiipation,  and  extravagance.  His. 
fatal  refourcc,  however  previoufly  unfurpedled,  was  a  hep  which  oftt-n 
terminates  the  career  of  the  profligate.  The  trial  is  relatL*d  mi¬ 
nutely,  and,  we  doubt  not,  faithfully,  by  Mr.  Creech.  The  oflenders 
appear  to  have  been  convifted  upon  unqueftionable  evidence;  and, 
from  the  account  of  their  behaviour  previous  to  and  at  the  execution, 
Brodie  feems  to  have  conducted  himfcif  with  a  fortitude  which,  in  a 
virtuous  caufe,  would  have  done  honour  to  his  memory. 

Art.  22.  Trial  of  William  Brodie^  Wright  and  Cabinet -Maker  in 
Edinburgh,  and  of  George  Smith,  Grocer  there,  before  the  High  Court 
tfjujliciary,  held  at  Edinburgh,  on  Wednejday  the  Z’]th  and  Tburf- 
day  the  Z%th  of  Auguft,  1788,  for  breaking  into  the  General  Excife 
Office  at  Edinburgh  on  the  ^th  of  March  laji*,  containing  the  Evidence 
at  large  for  anA  againft  the  Fr i/oners  ;  accurate  Statements  of  the 
Pleadings  of  the  Couiifel ;  and  the  Opinion  of  the  Judges  on  many  im¬ 
portant  Points  of  Lanv  :  voith  the  ^vhole  Proceedings*  By  JEn:as  Mo- 
fifoit.  Writer  in  Edinburgh,  and  Agent  appointed  by  the  Court  to  con^ 
du8  the  Defence  of  George  Smith*  8vo.  3s,  Elliot  and  Kay. 

I  London,  1788.  -  -  .  -  —  -  —  , 

i  As  an  additional  argument  for  the  publication  of  this  trial,  Mr. 

-  Morifon  . urges  the  impcrfcdl  and  perplexed  Hate  of  the  criminal  laws 
|lof  Scotland,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  reduced  to  any  regular  lyf- 
tem ;  fo  that  practitioners  arc  often  much  at  a  lofs  for  want  both  of 
principles  and  precedents  by  which,  they  might  be  regulated.  This 
account  of  the  trial  feems  likewife  to  be  accurate,  and  differs  from 
tile  former  only  in  not  being  accompanied  vvith  portraits,  or  any  ac¬ 
count  of  the  behaviour  of  the  criminals. 

I 

r  Ar.T.  23.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon*  Lord  Rodney,  K.  D*  on  the  Sub-' 
1|  jeSl  of  the  St,EuJlatius  Prize-Money  ;  containing  a  Plan  for  the  fpeedy 
and  final  Divijion  of  it*  By  a  Naval  Ojfictr*  8vo.  is.  6d. 
London,  1788. 

There  are  few  publications,  to  thofe  who  are  any  ways  interefted 
the  fubjeCl  of  difculTion,  out  of  which  fome  good  may  not  be 
gleaned;  and  probably  this  is  of  the  number.  /I'he  purport  of  the 
letter  is  to  requeft  his  lordHiip  and  General  Vaughan  to  petition  the 
lords  of  appeal  to  fufpend  their  decifions  on  any  claims  of  the  mer- 
at  St.  Euftatius  till  the  captors  have  had  twelve  months  to  in- 
i^irc  into  the  character  and  circumftanccs  of  the  claimants  at  the 
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time  of  the  capture,  and  then  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  officers  con- 
cemed  in  this  bufinefs,  and  form  from  among*  them  a  committee, 
who  (hould  firft  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  criminating  pa. 
pen  were  given  tip ;  fecondly,  into  the  conduft  of  the  agents,  in 
vdiofe  accounts,  it  appears,  there  is  great  inaccuracy ;  and;  laftlv, 
that  they  (hould  employ  perfons  to  go  to  Holland,  the  Leeward 
Iflands,  and  America,  to  get  all  the  information  polfible  refpeftirg 
the  captured  property  of  every  individual  in  the  ifland.  ’Our  au- 
thor  then  propofes  that  the  reverend  fccrctary  of  the  noble  lord,  and 
the  agents  with  their  clerks,  (hould  be  quediohed  on  oath  in  a  mul. 
tiplicity  of  interrogatories  refpeding  every  minute  particular  that  con- 
cerns  the  captured  property  ;  he  then  adds,  ‘  If,  in  the  courfe  cf 
thefe  examinations,  or  afterwards,  we  can  prove,  by  the  intelligence 
which  our  commiflioners  of  inquiry  have  brought  us,  any  agent, 
clerk,  audionecr,  or  other  perion  intruded  with  odr  property,  to 
have  been  guilty  of  perjury,  peculation,  defraud,  or  of  any  aft  of 
forgery,  injudicc,  treachery,  cancelments,  or  of  dedroying  any  of 
the  vouchers  which  they  ever  pofTe (Ted,  of  our  rights  to  the  property 
of  the  faid  capture,  the  perion  or  perfons  proved  guilty  of  one  0: 
more  of  thefc  criminalities’  (hould  not  only  undergo  fome  ignomi¬ 
nious  pcrfonal  punUhment,  and  as  many  years  imprifonment  in  New¬ 
gate  as  the  captors  have  been  kept  out  of  their  prize-money,  but  a: 
London,  Amllerdam,  or  at  whatever  place  his  or  their  edates  lie, 
every  part  of  fuch  edates,  both  real  and  perfonal,  (hould  be  fold  oF, 
and  the  fum  total  received  for  them  (hould  be  laid  out  in  repaying  the 
captors  the  expenditures  of  their  meetings;  of  their  commiflionen 
of  inquiry,  and  in  difeharging  all  the  jud  demands  of  the'St.  Eu- 
ftatius  claimants.’ 

This  mode  of  recommending  that  a  few  Individuals '(hould  take 
upon  them  to  do  themfclves  jultice,  and  fovercignly  difpofe  of  the 
property  of  others,  feems  to  us  rather  novel.  He  then  conclndej 
with  two.  refolutions  to  be  propofed  at  the  next  general  meeting, 
whicli  arc  by  no  means  deficient  in  fpirit :  fird,  that  the  millions  of 
our  capture  in  the  bank  be  immediately  required  in  legal  form,  and 
transferred  to  fuch  perfons  as  we  (hall  appoint,  for  our  ufe ;  fecondly, 
that  we  Cake  the  agents  into  cudody,  and  oblige  them  to  give  fecu* 
rity  for  the  unpaid  monies  and  property  unaccounted  for. 

Art.  24.  A  Letter  to  the  Court  of  DireSlors  of  the  Society  for  imlrct:- 

ing  the  Brltijh  Fijberies ;  wth  a  Plan  for  the  EreSHon  of 

humbly  fuimitted  to  their  Conjideration.  l2mo.  is.  Cadcll.  Loii' 

4on,  1788. 

The  objedl  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  recommend  to  the  Society  fe 
improving  the  Britiih  filheries  inftead  of  the  plan  of  building  v:!- 
lages,  buying  boats,  Ac.  or  that  of  feuing  out  land,  to  purciiai.* 
a  large  tradt  of  arable  and  meadow  land,  with  a  confidcrable 
tity  of  moor,  and  to  let  the  arable  land,  in  very  linall  lots,  oa 
building  Icafcs  for  twenty-one  years,  to  which  foould  be  annex  u 
the  right  of  common.  The  quantity  of  arable'  laud  our  author  gr 
pofes  for  each  village  to  be  feur  hundred  acres, 'which  he  •“ 
^ve  divided  into  an  hundred  (hares ;  to  each  village  thvre  i  '. 
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Annexed  a  moor,  confifting  of  about  fourteen  hundred  acres ;  and 
likewife  a  lUpulatioii  made  that  the  tenants  are  to  follow  no  other 
occupation  but  that  of  fifhermen.  For  this  ground  it  feems  that 
they  mull  pay  a  fmall  annual  rent ;  and,  on  the  houfes  being  ereded 
by  the  tenants,  money  is  to  be  advanced  by  the  Society  for  the  pur- 
chafing  of  boats,  nets,  &c.  they  affigning  over  their  houfes  as  a  fe- 
curity  for.  the  repayment  of  the  money.  Such  arc  the  heads  of  this 
pamphlet.  For  the  objedions  which  our  author  makes  to  the  two 
former  plans,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  folves  thofe  which  may 
be  made  to  his  own,  we  mull  refer  the  reader  to  the  author’s  letter, 
which,  to  thofe  who  have  any  concern  with  the  Britilh  filheries,  may 
prove  ihllrudivc. 

Art.  25.  Speculations  upon  La^  and  Lan^vyers  ;  applkahU  to  the  wa* 
nifi^  HardJhipSy  Uncertainty,  'and  abtijive  Prahice  of  the  Common 
Law,  8vo.  2s.  Robfon  and  Clarke.  London,  1788. 

The  fubjett  of  this  pamphlet  is  interefting  to^every  Englilhman. 
The  growing  intricacy  and  uncertainty  of  our  law,  with  the  abufes 
and  enormities  which  too  frequently  attend  the  pradice  of  it,  are 
matters  truly  alarming.  Our  author  inveighs  againll  this  evil  with 
confiderable  humour,  and  propofes  •  fome  remedies,  which  evince 
both  learning  and  good-fenle.  But  we  are  afraid  the  evil  is  too 
deeply  rooted;  that  inllruments  more  powerful  than  realbn  mull  be. 
employed  to  lhake  the  foundations  of  a  fabric  fo  firmly  ellablilhed. 

I  The  whole  body  of  lawyers  (the  moll  powerful  body  in  the  king- 
\  dom)  will  eagerly  oppofe  every  attempt  at  a  fober  and  regular  re- 
formation  :  we  mull  therefore  wait  wi^  patience  till  fome  political 
convuifion  achieve  what  reafon  and  argument  will  ever  attempt  in 
vain. 

I  Ar  t.  26.*  Sketch  of  Vniverfal  Hiftory.  To  nxjhicb  is  added  a  brief 

I-  Chronology  of  the  moft  remarkable  E<vents  in  the  Hijlory  of  Englandm 
Embellijhed  with  Thirty •  Six  Heads  of  the  Kings,  from  Egbert  to 
George  the  Third  inclufiye,  IZVfio.  is.  6d«  Stockdak*  Lon* 
don,  1789, 

A  proper  book  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  children. '  That  part,* 
however,  which,  con  tains  the  Iketch  of  univerfal  hillory,  fhould  have 
entered  more  into  a  detail  of  fads  ;  at  prefent  it  is  too  fhort  and 
I  general.  It  \ydl  neyerthelefs  inftrud  the  youthful  mind. 

i  A  A 

I'  Art,  27.  Maria  Cecilia  (  or.  Life  and  Adventures  of  the  Daughter  of 
I  Achmet  the  Third,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  From  the  French,  2  vols. 

I  izmo.  5s.  Lane.  London,  1788. 

s  The  ftory  of  tills  performance  is,  in  a  double  fenfe,  abortive.  The 
p  pretended  editor  affures  us  of  the  authenticity  of  his  narrative  ;  and 
I  It  caries  with  it  the  iriofl  decifive  evidence  of  its  being  fididous. 

-  But  it  has  a  fault  more  miferable  than  this.  The  llory  is  conduded 
f  with  a  flow  and  tardy  pace  to  the  middle  of  the  fecond  volume,  and 
4*^thing  is  then  finifhed.  The  remaining  events,  the  interview  of 
heroine  with  her  father,  of  which  great  expedations  are  excited, 
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lier  unfortunate  love,  and  a  thoufand  other  incidents,  are  indiftlnfilr 
huddled  together  in  a  few  concluding  pages.  But  we  cannot  dif. 
difs  the  work. without  bellowing  one  tribute  of  applaufe  upon  the 
tranflator.'  We  remarked  a  few  millakes,  fuch  as  turning  the 
J'rench  word  jaii  by  the  Englilh  w'ord  jolly y  and  the  introdudion,  or 
perhaps  be  wilt  call  it  the  revival,  of  fo  llrange  a  word  as  prt/enfm. 
But  iji  general  his. talk  is  fo  refpeftably  executed,  that  we  heartily 
p  fee  hitn  employed  about  a  better  original. 

Art.  28.  Ohfer'uatibns  on  the  Political  Life  of  Mr »  Pitt ^  8vo.  is, 

^ . '  Ridgeway.  London,  1788.  ^ 

The  author  of  thefe  Obfervations  writes  neither  with  candour  nor 
impartiality.  He  derogates  from  the  merit  of  Mr.  Pitt  where  his 
condud>  as  a  mihilleri  is  evidently  entitled  to  praife  ;  and  wheit 
the  propriety  of  public  meafures  will  admit  of  the  fmalleft  doubt, 
i)is  confure  is  as  -intemperate  as  his  freedom  is  indecent.  Such  pub¬ 
lications  may  gratify  the  fpleen  of  an  author,  but  never  can  be  re¬ 
ceived  vyith.any  approbation  by  the  public. 

Art.  29*.  ‘^he  hady^'s  CcTfiphte  Guide  \  or\  Cookery  and  Confeflionari 
«  in  all  their  ^ranches^y  'By  Mrs.Mar^^  Cdte\  8vo.  6^.  boards. 

•  Kearfley!  London-,  1789.  '  '' 

'  That  there  are  many  publics tioris  on  the  fubjedl  of  cookery,  Mrs, 
ITolc  is  ready  to  admit ;  but,  hovveycr  extraordinary  it  may  appear, 
Ihe  informs  us  that  the  number,  of  treatifes  on  that  ufcful  art  have 
Rendered  ynothef  -abfolutcly  neceuafy.  In  moft  of  .them  Ihe  has 
fouiid  fom’ething  to  approve,  and  fomething  to  condemn.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  of  both  kinds,  therefore,  Ihe  has  either  retained  or  rejeded, 
iiccording  to  b'ef  own  judgment,  alnllcd  by  the  opinion  of  others 
who  are  converfant  in  the  culinary  profeffion.  ' 

-  To  render -the  work  more  generally  ufeful',  Mrs  .’Cole  has  added, 
by.  way  of  Tupplement,  inilrudions  for  brewing  in  all  its  branches; 
with  2^  fyitem'of  domellic  'medicine,  under  thfc  title  of  The  Family 
iPhyfician;,  as  >ve  can  judge,,  without  any  experimental  proof  cf 

Mrs.  Cole’s  abilities,  Ihe  appears  to  be  an  intelligent  copk  ;.  and  her 
performance,  )ye  doubt  not,  will  be  found  extremely  ufefuU  It  is 
accompam^d  with  ii  marketing- table;  another  for.buyii\g'and  felling; 
arid  k  (j^etifh^ncjf  a  hbufekeepin^book. 

Art.  30.  A ^’d^t  Account. of  iPe  African  ^lavC'^fade  f  tblU^ed frtn 
iecal  Kr^-z^lcdge,fpin  the  Evidcnc£  given  at  the  Bar.  of  'both  Houfi  J 
i  Pnriranfent,  'and  Tracis  nsoxitten  upon  that  ^uhjed*,^  8vo. 

•  ‘LivVrpooJ.'  178^.'  - 

This  is  the  m9rt;  fatisfa^lory  account  we  have  hithertp  perufed  of 
the •  It  appears  to  be  drawn  from  the  moft  authentic 
Iborces  of  ifnfbrftiation ;  and  the  author’s  remarks  appear  to  be  ro 
Icfs  judicious  than  well-founded.  Wc  find  that  a  bill,  to  obviate  every 
abufe,'  and  eflablifh  ‘every  necefTary  regulation  in  the  .African  trade;, 
is  now  forming  the  enfuing  feftion  of  parliament. 

*r  •  '  -Vt  , .  -  «  •  •  •  *.  ■*  ' 

AllT. 
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3^*  ^  PraSiiciil  Examir.athn  of  Mr,  Harrises  Scriptural  Re- 

fearches  on  the  Licit  ncfs  of  the  Sla^e-Tradc.  By  Henry  Dannett,  M. 
8vo.  2s.  London,  1788.  .  .  ..... 

This  author  feems  to  ^ve  examined  the  Scriptural  Refearclies 
ivith  much  attention.  After  pointing  out, the  weaknefs  of  Mr,*  Har¬ 
ris’s  arguments  by  .clear  and  candid  rcalbning,  he  endeavours  tofliew 
that  the  principles  maintained  in  the  Refearches  will,  by  inevitable 
confequence,  edablifh  the  licitnefs  of  cruelty  to  liayes,'and  of  rdi- 
gious  perfeciition  and  concubinage.  Such  priiici^es,  therefore,'  he 
very  juftly  contends,  muft  be  deftitute  bf  all  f6lM  foundation  an4 
indeei*  that  they  are  fo,  he  evinces  by  the  moft  forcible  krguiitents.' 

MEDICAL. 

Art.  32.  A  TraSl  on  Elafk  Girdles,  $vd.  is. 

iJondon,  1788.^  *  •  :  ’ 

That  the  ufe  cf'elaftic  girdles  pfiay  be  attended  .with  advantage, 
in  ruptures  and  a  weak  hate  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  no  doubt  can 
bt  entertained.  But  with  refpeft  to  the  peculiar  modes  of  exercifc 
pradiifed  by  .this  author,  as  he  has  not  fpecified  them  by  the  mofl: 
diftant  intimation,  it  might  be  confidered  as  premature  to  deliver 
any  pofitive  opinion.  ■  In  the  mean  time,  we  can  be  at  no  lofs  tp 
guefs.at  the  modes  of  exercife  which  the  author  has  thought  proper 
to  conceal.  ‘  We  have  only  to  fuggeft  that  he  fliould  be  cautious  Ib 
advifing  them,  where  there  is  any  degree  of  inflammatipri>  pardcur 
larly  about  the' joints.  *  .  -  -  .  * 

Art.  53.-  An  EJfay  on  the  Rupture  called  Hydrocele  %  e^laining  iht 
Anatomy  of  the  Parts _ajfe fled  \  nvith  - Qbje^iens  to  the.lncijion,  Se^ 
,ton,  tffr.  In  nuhich  is  communicated  an  improved ^Met  hod  of  radically 
curing  that  Diforder  nvith  more  Certainty  and  lefs  Pain*  Ben^ 
jamin  Humpajge',  Surgeon.  8vo.  is.  Murray.  London,  1788, 

;  After  a  brief  anatomical  account  of  the  genital  parts,  and  obfe^- 
rations  on  authors  who  have  treated  of  the  hydrocele,  Mr.  Hum^ 

Edeferibes  an  improved  method  of  cure  for  this  complaint. 

Ing  difehafged  the  water,  ei^er  by  ' the  lancet  or  trochar,  but 
rather  by  the  latter,  he  introduces  a  fmall  fponge  tent,  about  half  an 
inch  in  length,  into  the  perforation.  This  he  repeats  twice  every 
I  day,  to  dilcharge  any  matter  or*  water  that  might  be  accumulated 
after  the  operation.  If  pain,  or  too  great  a  degree  of  inflammation 
(hould  fiicceed,  the  tent  is  immediately  withdrawn,  and  introduced 
again  occafionally,  to  keep  up  a  fufficlent  degree  of  inflammation, 
for  caufing  an  adhefion  of  the  tunics,  and  to  prevent  the. healing 
of  the  wound. 

In  this  ElTay  Mr.  Humpage  difeovers  a  perfedl  knowledge  of  the 
diforder ;  and  he  communicates  his  remarks  not  only  withperfpicuity, 
but  with  praftical  information  and  judgment, 
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DIVINITY. 


Art.  54.  .Appendix  to  a  DiJJertation  on  Baptifm,  In  a  Serin  of  LeU 
ten  aAdrefftd  to  Mr.  M'Lean^  of  Edinburgh.  By  Alexander  Pirie^ 
l2mo.  2s.  fewed,  Murray.  London,  1788.  • 

This  Appendix  and  thefe  Letters,  as  we  learn  from  the  title-page, 
And  more  fully  from  the  preface,  are  ‘  intended  to  expofe  the  faU 
lacy  and  abfurdity  of  the  ideas  of  the  baptills,  concerning  circum, 
cifion  and  baptifin ;  the  two  churches  of  the  Old  and  New  Tcfla- 
ment ;  the  two  covenants  and  two  feeds  of  A  braham  \  containing  a 
full  anfwer  to  all  that  MefTrs.  McLean  and  Booth  have  advaiiced  o:^ 
thefe  fubjefls.’ 


For  modes  of  faith  let  gracelefs  zealots  fight ; 
His  can’t  be  wrong  whofe  life  is  in  the  right : 
In  faith  and  hope  the  world  will  difagree ; 

But  all  mankind’s  concern  is  charity. 


Art.  3;.  Critical  and  PraSlrcal  Oh/er'vathns  on  Scripture  T‘exts. 

Alexander  P trie.  lamo.  2s.  Murray.  London,  1788. 

Of  different  cornmentaries  and  virious  conflruftions  of  the  facred 
text  there  is  literally  no  ^nd ;  but  whe;*e  is  the  preacher  in  the  habh 
of  making  his  own  fermons  hot  eejua.!  to  fuch  a  publication  as  this, 
folely  from  his  common-place  book.  We  look'  upon  all  this  logical 
refinement  only  as  a  particular  mod^  of  fearching  for  the  philpfophefs 
flone ;  and  very  fincercly  regret  that  minds  capable  of  public  utility 
Should  be  thus  loft  to  their  country,  the  world,  and  themfelves,  by 
the  idle  projed  of  building  caftles  in  the  air. 


Art.  36.  Sermons  on  Education.  By  the  Rev.  E.W^  Whitaker.  8yo. 

4s.  Riyingtons.  L^don,  ^788. 

Thefe  are  plain  difeourfes,  originating  in  the  beft  intentions,  and 
containing  much  good  and  necelfary  advice  on  matters  peculiarly 
interefting  to  parents,  guardians,  and  preceptors.  And  though  oui 
author  diTcovers  no  very  extraordinary  powers  of  invention,  no  pe¬ 
culiar  nicety  or  refinement  of  tafte,  and  no  great  felicity  in  the  art 
of  compofition,  his  indnftry  is  at  leaft  laudable.  His  obferyatlons  od 
the  management  and  tuition  of  youth  are  for  the  moft  part  judicious 
and  fcnfible ;  and  his  appropriating  the  pulpit  to  a  fubjefi  of  alj 
others  the  moft  important,  is  exempla^,  and  may  be  ufeful. 
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For  the  ENGLISH  REVIEW, 

national  affairs. 

*  *  •  *  ■  «  * 

For  FEBRUARY  1789,  . 

*  i 

The  portentous  cloud  which,  during  almoft  four  month^ 
has  med  general  apprehenfion  and  anxiety  on  the  BritiOi 
dominions,  is  at  length  happily  difpelled  ;  and  the  health  of  our 
gracious  fovcreign,  by  the  gpodnefs  of  Heaven,  triumphantly 
reftored  to  the  fupplications  of  his  affeftionate  people,  May  he 
long  continue  to ‘enjoy  the  return  of  every  private  and  public 
felicity  !  And  may  the  aufpicious  example  of  his  mild  admi- 
niftration  extend  its  beneficial  influence  to  the  lateft  ages  of  puf 
(monarchy  I  • 

,  f  * 

,  RETROSPECT. 

»  Let  US  now  indulge  a  Ihort  rctrofpe6l  of  the  late  public  tranC 
aftions,  and  the  danger  from  which  the  nation  has  fo  narrowly 
efcaped  by  this  hidden  interpofition  of  Providence. 

;  After  a  parliamentary  conteft,  the  longeft  and  moft  animated 
plmoft  that  occurs  in  the  Britifli  hlftory,  between  the  friends  of 
the  cbnftitution  and  the  fovereign  on  one  hand,  and  the  op* 
ponents  of  both  upon  the  other,  a  plan  of  regency,  founded  in 
expedience,  was,  through  the  magnanimous  exertions  of  the 
former,  on  the  point  of  being  completed.  But,  though  the 
majority  of  the  two  houfes  of  parliament  concurred  with  the 
general  fentiments  of  the  people  fefpefting  this  great  tranf- 
aftion,  there  is  reafon  to  conclude  that  their  united  defires 
would  have  proved  ineffectual  towards  preventing  that  fatal 
cataftrophe,  the  confcquences  of  which  it  was  their  objeCl  as 
inuch  as  polfible  to  avert.*  The  voice  of  oppofition  inceffantly 
proclaimed,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  and  In  language  as 
infulting  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  as  to  the  dignity  of  the 
fovereign,  that  thofe  minifters,  whofe  wifdom  and  exertions  had 
raifed  ^eir  epuntry  tp  an  extraordinary  pitch  of  exaltation, 
mult  quit  the  helm  of  government,  to  make  room  for  men 
who,  fo  far  from  enjoying  the  good  opinion  and  confidence  of 
the  people,  were,  on  the  contrary,  the  objefts  not  only  of  fuf- 
picion  and  diftruft,  but  of  almoft  univerfal  execration. 
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REASONS. 

By  what  means  thefe  men  have  incurred  the  general  odium  of 
the  nation,  a  few  public  tidls,  of  great  notoriety,  will  be  fulfi. 
tient  to  elucidate. 

The  individuals  of  this  motley  party,  from  living  long  in  th? 
habits  of  political  animofity,  and  unremitting  accufations  againft 
the  profligate  condudl:  of  each  other,  alTumed  at  laft  the  unex¬ 
ampled  relblution  of  ujiiting  together  in  one  general  conlpU 
t'acy,  for  feizing  the  government  of  the  ftate.*  The  attempt 
fuccccdins  to  their  wdlhcs,  and  having  adlually  taken  the  ca^ 
‘hinct  by  ftorm,  they  became  fo  much  emboldened  in  the  ple¬ 
nitude  of  their  career,  that  they  even  planned  the  defign  of 
eflablifhing  for  thcmfcives  a  perpetual  power,  eredted  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  ancient  conftitution  of  the 
kingdom.  By  every  art  of  corruption  which  unprincipled  men 
can  employ,  they  had  umVtunately  triumphed  over  the  virtue 
of  one  of  the  houfes  of  parliament,  and  were  pufning,’  with  ail 
their  influence,  their  ambkious  prejedl  through  the  other,  when, 
by  a  happy  exertion  of  prerogative,  which  will  immortalife  the 
narne  of  our  fovercign,  they  were  driven  from  that  elevated 
fituation,  on  which  they  had  conftrudfed  an  engine  to  over¬ 
throw  the,  liberties  of  their  country.  Ever  fince  that  memor¬ 
able  era,  it  has  been  the  conftant  endeavour  of  this  bold 
fzdion  to  impede,  as  much  as  poflibic,  all  the  meafures  of 
executive  government ;  and,  defpairing  of  being  ever  more  ad¬ 
mitted  into  any  minifterial  participation  during  the  reign  of  his 
prefent  majefty,  unlefs  by  another  adl  of .  fuccefsful  violence, 
they  confined  not  their  oppofition  within  the  common  limits 
cither  of  moderation  or  decency. 

Such  was  the  turbulent  fpirit  which  aftuated  this  party  %vhcn 
his  majefty’s  late  indifpofition  afforded  them  the  profpe6l  of 
an  eventual  refumption  of.  power ;  and  this  unexpected  incident 
they  moft  induftrioufly  improved  to  their  own  advantage,  by 
praCtifing  al}  the  arts  of  flattery,  intrigue,  and  perfuafion,  upon 
the  unfufpeCling  temper  of  the  heir-appareiit,  who  would,  they 
knew,  be  appointed  to  the  regency. 

PECUNIARY  EMBARRASSMENT  OF  THE  P- - OF  W - • 

More  than  a  year  and  an  half  had  elapfed  fince  an  embar- 
rafl'ment  in  the  circumftances  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  be¬ 
come  an  object  of  parliamentary  attention.  The  inconfideratc 
conduct  of  a  fon  is,  at  all  times,  a  fource  of  difpleafurc  and  re¬ 
gret  to  the  moft  indulgent  of  parents.  The  king,  therefore^ 
could  not  be  iafenfible  to  the  effedts  of  this  unfortunate  incident; 
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In  the  dcfire  to  prevent  in  future  the  repetition  of  the 
caufes,  whatever  they  were,- of  thc-embarrairment^  it  is  natural 
Xo.fuppofe  tliat  his  prudential  .views  and  inftructions  would  be 
faithfully  adopted' by  his  minifters.  I'his  circumlbance  might 
alone  have  been  a  fulficient  motive  with  the  faftion  not  to 
bring  the  alFair  before  parliament but  fueh  a  ftep  w^as  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  variety  of  interefting  ‘confiderations.  It  was  not 
only  conformable  to  their  uniform  purpofe  of  throwing  every 
poflible  Irnp^dirhent  in  the  way 'of  the  fervants  of  the  crown  ; 
but,  by  efpoufing'  the  caufe  of  the  heir-apparent,  they  enjoyed 
the  fatisfadlion '  of  abetting  domeftic  revolt  againft  a  fovercign 
whofe  confidence,  and  therefore  whofe  elleem  they  had  for¬ 
feited  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  they  hoped  to'  expofe  the  mi¬ 
nifters  to  the  refentment  of  the  prince,  whofe  future  favour 
they  would  thereby  exclufively  fccure  to  themfelves  j  an  object 
which,  though  feemingly  diftant,  was  ftlll  within  the  verge  of 
contingency,  ^nd,  as  fuch,  became  of  importance  in  the  fpecu- 
lation  of  political  adventurers.  The  affair  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  therefore,  was  zealoufly  adopted  by  the  party.  His 
princely  virtues  vvere  extolled  in  ftrains  of  the  higheft  admira¬ 
tion  ;  the  mod  indecent  infinuations  were  thrown  out,  everi 
agairift  the  difcrctionafy  ufe  of  the  parental  authority  of  the  fo« 
vereign  ;  and,  above  all,  the  minifter  was  accufed  of  being  par¬ 
ticularly  hoftile  to  the  claims  of  the  royal  infolvent.  ft  has 
been  credibly  affirmed,  that  the  vehemence  with  which  they 
urged  this  pecuniary  liquidation  was  not  a  little  incrcaled  by 
certain  dehu  of  honour  due  to  fome  of  the  leaders  of  the  party, 
and  which  could  not  btherwife  be  difeharged  but  by  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  parliament.  .  Certain,  .however,  it  is,  that  under  the 
veil  of  pretended  friendftiip  for  the  prince,  they  were  all  the 
while  profecuting  their  own  interefts  and  indulging  their  own 
paflions,  which  their  Principal,  unfufpeftingly,  feems  to  have  mif- 
taken  for  the  elFe£ls  of  a  perfonal  attachment. 

The  tranfadfion  abovenientioned  unfortunately  produced,  of 
at  leaft  confirmed,  the  connexion  between  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  this  party ;  a  connexion  which"  has  lately  threatened  the 
moft  difailrous  confequences  to  the  public.  But  by  his  ma« 
jetty’s  providential  recovery,  not  only  has  the  nation  been  ref- 
cued  from  the  impeiKiing  evil,  but  the  prince  has  been  faved 
from  elfedlually  incurring  imputations  of  fuch  a  nature  as  would 
have  tranfinittcd  his  name,  as  a  fon  and  a  regent,  with  indelible 
(Jilhonom;  to  ppftepity. 
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CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  RECOVERY. 

From  the  ftate  of  health  to  which  his  majcfty,  after  a  gradual 
progrefs  through  convalefcence,  has  at  length  happily  attained^ 
it  is  now  doubtful  whether,  there  will  exift  any  neceffity  of  dele,- 
gating  the  royal  power.  But  fhould  a  regency  be  appointed 
during  fome  limited  time,  for  the  temporary  relaxation  of  the 
fovereign,  it  will  probably  be  accompanied  with  a  fixed  council, 
which  will  entirely  guard  the  nation  from  the  danger  that  has 
of  late  been  fo  generally  apprehended.  This  ought,  from  the 
beginning,  to  have  been  the  model  of  the  intended  regency 
but  the  propofal  cf  fuch  a  conftitution  by  minifters,  might  per 
haps  have  been  confidered,  and  would  certainly  have  been  re 
prefented,  as  a  political  expedient,  calculated  with' no  other  view 
than  to  retain  in  their  own  hands  the  whole  executive  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country;  for  where  public  good  and  private  interclt 
coincided  fp  clofely  together,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
determine,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  whether  they  had 
been  aftuated  in  their  policy  moft  by  ambition  or  patriotifm. 

Among  the  civil  contefls  that  have  moft  warrnly  agitated 
the  paffions  and  interefts  of  nicn,  there  occur  perhaps  few  in- 
ftanccs  in  which  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  different  parties  havft 
eperated  more  ftrohgly,  or  where  the  imbecility  of  human  fore 
fight,  and  the  deceitfulnefs  of  political  attachment,  have  been 
more  ccnfpicuoufly  difplayed  than  on  the  prefent  occafion.  It 
would  be  invidious  to  point  oiit  thofe  who,  during  this  fluftu 
ating  period,  have  either  abandoned  eftabliflied  principles  of  fpe 
culative  polity,  or  deviated  from  confiftency  of  conduct ;  but 
they  neither  can  efcape  the  obfervation  nor  cenfure  of  the  pub 
lie  ;  and  though  their  apoftacy  may  never  incur  the  refentment 
which  unfaithfulncfs  ufually  provokes,  they  muft  'henceforth  be 
regarded  at  leaft  as  the  dupes  of  ambition  or  avarice,  and  a  pre 
carious  acquifition  to  any  party. 

IRELANP. 

•  The  Irlfli  nation  have  lately  aiSted  one  of  tlie  moft  fingiilar 
parts  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compafs  of  hiftory.  At  the  lame 
time  that  they  maintained  with  arms  the  caufe  of  England  againft 
her  foreign  enemies,  they  afferted  their  own  right  to  equal  law^, 
and  political  independence.  The  two  nations,  branching  out  into 
diftinct  and  independent  parliaments,  w^erc  united  only  by  the 
identity  of  their  king.  While  the  Britifti  miniftry  protract  the 
time  in  endeavouring  to  fortify  themfelves  in  power  according 
to  lomc,  or  in  anxious  concern  for  the  individual  rights  of  the 
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king  according  to  otl\crs  ;  the  Irifti  parliament  declare  the  Prince 
of  Wales  regent  of  Ireland,  with  the  power  of  the  fovereign^  un¬ 
limited.  '^rhis  is  nothing  lefs  than  a  claim,  on  the  part  of  the 
Irift  nation,  of  independent,  fovereign,  paramount,  and  imperial 
power.  By  uninterrupted  prafticc,  as  well  as  by  fundry  adts  of 
parliament  in  Ireland,  that  realm,  we  know  not  well  whether  ta 
fay  was  or  is  for  ever  united  to  the  imperial  crown  of  England, 
and  annexed  to  this  kingdom  as  the  member  of  a  body  governed 
by  one  head.  Whoever  is  kin^^  of  P'mgland  is,  de  jure  et 
king  of  Ireland.-  But  the  Irllh  parliament,  before  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  formally  and  duly  conftituted  regent  of  England, 
and  confequently  before  his  royal  highnefs  could  difeharge  the 
funftions  of  the  regal  office  for  Ireland,  have  invited  him  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  regency  of  this  kingdom  ;  atid  that  without  making 
any  provlfion  that  he  (hall  not  continue  to  be  regent  of  Ireland 
longer  than  he  fliall  be  regent  of  Grcat-Britain.  It  is  an  ar¬ 
ticle,  indeed,  in  the  adJrefs  of  the  Irifh  parliament  that  he  is 
invited  to  be  their  regent  durhig  the  incapacity  of  the  kingy  and 
no  longer ;  but  who  are  to  be  the  judges  of  that  incapacity  ?  As 
the  Irifh  parliament  have  made  a  tender  of  the  regency  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  before  he  was  appointed  regent  in  England, 
To  he  mav  be  continued  in  that  characSIer  in  Ireland  after  th« 
period  ot  his  regency  in  England  is  prer. .  Neither  the  good 
difpofitions  of  the  Prince  of  W ales,  nor  the  good-feme  of  hii 
principal  political  friends,  leave  any  room  for  the  apprehenfioa 
that  fuch  an  order  .of  affairs  will  in  fail  take  place.  The 
prince  has  never  (hewn  fuch  an  inordinate  love  of  power,  as  to 
grafp  at  divided- empire. with  his  royal  and  moft  amiable  father; 
nor  would  fuch  men  as  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Earl  of 
Fitzwilliam,  tl^e  Duke  of  Devonfliire,  Lord  Stormont,  I^rd 
Rawdon,  Mr.  Wyndham,  5cc.  &c.  adhere  to  his  caufe  if  he 
did.  There  is,  in  both  kingdoms,  too  much  good-fenfe,  and 
too  much  at  ftake,  ever  to  hazard  fuch  a  fituation.  But  the 
refolution  of  the  Irifli  parliament  will  ftand  on  record,  and 
ferve  to  feed  and  inflame  the  high  fpirit  of  independence. 
i  .  The  conduit  of  the  lord-lieutenant  in  refufing  to  tranfrult 
I  the  addrefs  of  both  houfes  was  proper,  manly,  and  becoming 
I  his  fituation. 

As,  on  the.  one  hand,  it  is  natural  to  reflect  on  the  confe- 
quences  that  might  .have  followed  the  prince’s  acceptance,  or 
that  may  flow  from  the  very  offer  that  has  been  made  to  him 
of  the  Regency  of  Ireland ;  fo,  on  the  other,  it  is  not  unna¬ 
tural  to  inquire  into  the  motives  from  which  that  offer  pro¬ 
ceeded.  It  is.  affirmed  that  the  moft  profufe  promifes  have 
tecii  made  to  great  Irilh  commoners  of  peerages.  But  this 
I  circumftance, 
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ctrcumftance^  though  of  weight,  is  not  alone  fufficient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  majorities  that  voted  for  an  unlimited  regent. 
The  pride  of  power,  and  the  ambition  of  difplaying  indepen¬ 
dence  on  Great-Britain,  feems  to  have  been  the  grand  fprin? 
that  moved  the  political  body  on  this  occafion.  Perhaps,  too, 
a  degree  of  gallantry  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is  allowed 
to  polTefs  many  amiable  qualities  .and  virtues,  as  well  as  princely 
accomplifhments,  may  have  influenced  the  councils  of  a  na¬ 
tion  gay  and  fprightly,  and  difpofed  her  to  overlook  little  flips  of 
life  in  a  character  naturally  generous  and  noble. 


GEK£VA. 


The  ancient  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  has  long  been  declining 
in  Geneva,  and  was  totally  extinguiflied  in  1782  by  an  arifto- 
cratical  fadion,  is  aj^in  revived,  and  has  excited  the  majority 
of  the  people  to  make  a  refolute  attack  on  the  troops  of  their 
oppreflfors.  Whether  the  difeomfited  party  will  be  fupported  by 
thofe  powers  which  abetted  their  late  ufurpations,  mull  depeni 
on  particular  circumftances ;  but  Ihould  the  revival  of  its  free 
conftitution  not  be  checked  by  any  violence  from  abroad,  this 
celebrated  place  will  again  acquire  a  degree  of  fplendour  and 
importance  to  w^hich,  from  the  intrigues  of  France,  and  the 
corruption  of  her  own  citizens,  (he  has  for  many  years  been  a 
ftranger* 


Ti  iht  Editor  of  the  English  Review. 


Sir, 

TJAVING  juft  read  a  letter  in  your  poftfeript  to  the  hil 
Review,  calculated  to  correct  a  flight  notice  in  your  Re¬ 
viewer’s  animadverfions  upon  Mr.  Gibbon,  1  beg  leave  to  enter 
my  proteft  againft  the  correilion. 

Your  Reviewer  obferved  a  ftrange  fort  of  credulity  in  Mr. 
Gibbon,  who  faid  ‘  feyeral  populous  villages  of  Lufatia  were 
^  inhabited  by  Vandah^^  even  now.  This  alfertion,  however, 
aids  your  letter- writer,  is  true.  ‘  Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Gib- 
‘  boil’s  miftakes  in  other  refpects,’  he  fays,  ‘  in  this  he  is  right 

*  enough.’  Let  us  therefore  fee  liow  he  proves  his  point. 

*  Thefe  Vandals,  Mr.  Gibbon  tells  us,  ‘  ferve  with  fecret  or 

*  voluntary  allegiance  the  dtfcendarA  of  their  ancient  kingSy  who,  in 
‘  his^i^ri  and  prefent  fortune Sy  is  confounded  with  the  ?ncanejio\ 
^  his  vaJJ'als,^  Who  men  is  there,  th*.t  rauft  not  lauffh  W'ith  the 

Reviewer, 
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Rcvl  ev/cr,  at  ‘  this  unknown  race  ot  V  andals,  with  their  un^ 

4  fovereign  at  the  biad^i\>\  at  the  to/ of  them?’  Even 
your  letter-writer  cannot  ailert  ibis  great  aiwl  llriking  circum- 
ftance,  to  be  true.  ‘  I  will  not  anfwer  for  the  trutl^’  he  h<v 
neftly  informs  us,  ‘  of  their  ferving  the  defcendant  of  theif  aiir 
‘  cieut  kings  \  and  much  lefs  can  he  anfwer  for  their  ferving 
him  ‘with  lecret  or  voluntary  allegiance,’  and  of  his  being,  ‘  in 
‘  garb  and  prefent  fortunes,  confounded  with  the  meanelt  of 

5  his  vaflals.5  at  jeaft  the  circumftance  is  unknown  to  me  ;  and  I 
‘  have  never  heard  it  mentioned  by  any  one.’  The  letter- writer, 
thei-eforc,  giVe$,up  all  the  fingular^and  marvellous  circumftanccs. 
of  the  ftory  at  once. ' 

Yet  he  affirts  the  general  pofition  to  be  true.  But  how  docs 
hs  prove  it  to  be  fei?  By  this  extraordinary  mode  pf  reafoning, 

‘  The  people  certainly  exilf,’  he  avers.  Yet  what  is  the  people  ? 

‘  A  finall  tribe  of  Vandals,’  be  anfwers  j  ‘  who  inhabit  part 
‘  of  Lufatia,*  and  chiefly  that  part  which  is  fubjecl  to  the  Eleftor 
‘  of  Saxony.’  VVhat  then  is  the  evidence  for  this  tribe  of  Van¬ 
dals  ?  ft  follows  thus:  ‘  They  are  called  in  Saxony .Wjik- 
‘  DEN,  /.  e.  Wendts,  or  Vandals^  or  Wendifh.’  The  author 
thus  ajfumes  the  one  only  point,  which  he  was.  to  prove.  And 
the  Vandaltck  origin  is  Jhexvny  hy  an  arti&ary  converfion  of 
JVenden  into  Vandals. 

Nor  is  this  converfion  merely  arbitrary.  It ‘is,  alfo^  hiftori- 
cally  falfe.  This  author  has  not  yet  learned,  that  there  was 
aftually  a  tribe  of  Venedi  in  antient  Germany.  Tacitus 
fpeaks  of  them  particularly  thus  ;  ‘  Peacinorum,  Venedorumqne^ 
‘  et  Fennorum  nationes,  Germanis  an  Sarmatis  afcribam,  du-^ 

‘  bito,’  &c.  (De  Mor.  Gernw  46).  -  Thofe  IVendis^  therefore, 
if  their  appelkttion  be  national  and  antient,  are  apparently  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Venedi.  And  their  very  language  confirms  this 
obvious  etymology.  ‘  Their  language,’  the  letter-writer  aflTurcs 
us,  ‘  is— a  branch  of  the  Sclavonian.^  In  exafl  conformity  with 
this  fays  Jornandes,  concerning  ‘  Venidarum  natio  populofa—  ; 

‘  quorum  nomina,  licet  nunc  per  varias  familias  et  loca  muten- 
‘  tur,  principaliter  tamen  Sclav!  et  lentes  nominantur.’ 

I  But  were  not,  it  may  be  alked  by  the  pertinacity  of  difputa- 
i  tion,  ^zVentdi  and  the  Vayidah  the  fame  ?  Certainly  not,  upon 
any  principles  of  hijlorical  identity.  The  Venedi  are  noticed  by 
Tacitus,  as  on  the  doubtful  confines  of  Sarmatia  and  Ger- 
I  niany.  Pliny,  who  may  be  confidered  as  a  cotemporary  with 
Tacitus,  fpeaks  to  the  fame  eflFeft:  ‘  quidam  haec  habitari  ad 
l‘  Viftulam  ufque  fluvium,  a  Sarmatis,  VenedtSy  Scyris,  Hirris, 
f  tradunt*  (iv.  13).  And  yet  Pliny  himfelf  fpeaks  of  the  Van^ 
as  totdly  different ;  ‘  Germanorum  genera  v,  Vindiliy  quo- 

^  rum 


l6o  7i  the  Editor  of  the  EngUjh  Review^ 

*  rum  pars  Burgundiones,  Varini,  Carini,'  Guttones’  (iv.  r4)j 
Thcfc  two  names,  we  fee,  were  cotemporary :  that  of  Vandak 
was  a  gcnerick  appellation,  including  the  Guttones,  the  Carini, 
the  Varini,  and  the  Burgundlones.  And  that  of  Venedi  was  a 
fpccific  one,  totally  diftin6l  from  it,  and  from  all. 

Your  letter- writer,  then,  has  failed  egregioufly  in  his  at 
tempt,  to  affift  Mr*  Gibbon  in  this  moment  of  diftrefs.  '  But, 
what  is  very  remarkable,  Mr.  Gibbon  himfelf  declines  his  affift. 
ance.  He  was  not  at  all  aware  of  this.  Yet  it  is  very  certain, 
Mr.  Gibbon  acknowledges  cxprefsly  in  a  note  at  the  end,  as  the 
Reviewer  has  obferved,  that  ‘  the  veracity— of  Tollius,*  there* 
later  of  the  ftory,  ‘  may  jujily  be  fufpedfed.*  •  He  thus  daflies  the 
whole  anecdote  at  once  out  of  the  fyftem  of  real  hiftory ;  and 
ranks  it  amorig  the  dubious  and  fufpe^ed  incidents  of  man,  thofe 
thin  (hades  and  fpedtres  of  hiftory,  th^  float  in  a  kind  of  neutral 
Ifate  between  exiftence  and  non-entity.  And  by  this  move¬ 
ment  of  dexterity,  he  fteals  ^out  at  the  back-door,,  while  the 
letter- writer  is  waiting  for  him  at  the  fore-door,  ^d  flips  off  froru 
bim  and  fronx  his  own  aflTertion  together, 

.  .  Rebus  omiifis, 

•  •••  •  »  -•  .••V- 

Atria  feryantem  paltico  fallit  amicum; 


4.  I789‘ 
TtmpU% 


.  '  . I  am,  Sir,  yours, 

.  .  J' 

Another  Reader  of  the  Engtijb  RevliVt 


I  *.*  CmmunUations  for  The  Encush  Review  are  requtfei  i* 
ieftnt  to  Mr.  Mvrrat;  No.'3S,  Fleet-ftreet,' London;  whore  Sol- 
Jtribtrt  for  tbit  'Monthly  P^formtmu  are  re/fefffuUj  dejired  tt  givt  it 
tbeir  Namiti  ’  '  ' 
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